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r's note: School people everywhere are attempting to think more 
about the problems arising from their every day activities as 
supervisors and administrators. The author discusses some of the 


paths of those who would think more effectively 


ING for assumptions in research is something like looking for 
the late afternoon. They're everywhere. And once one starts 

1 he suddenly becomes aware that the world is full of them 
one contemplates the assumptions that underlie nearly every 
he quickly decides he had better stop such contemplating 

de that nothing at all can be done with sufficient confidence to 
There are so many uncertainties of so many different kinds 


of scientific work that one wonders why it is anything ever 


il undertakings, and human dynamics in general, exist in aefi 
nyriad assumptions that beset them on every hand. When one 
s a study he assumes in the large that it will be worth while, 
live to see it through, that no great social upheaval will inter 
rk or the dissemination of his findings. He trusts that the janitor 
iscard important sets of data, that the calculating machines won't 
many mistakes, and that some zealous helper won't change critical 
make them come out “right.” He also knows that he will neces 
uncounted technical assumptions in the process of his work 
one knows of the difficulties of sound research the more courage 
For one soon learns that he will never know enough to answer 


juc tions which arise in the prosecution ofr even a single study 
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Previous treatises on research postulates? and assumptions? have out 
lined their general range and a systematic discussion of various kinds of 
assumptions will not therefore be attempted here. Instead, we may give 
attention specifically to those assumptions which affect rather directly one's 
observations—one’s data. It is worth while for one to consider the data he 
has in hand, before he begins the statistical analysis of them—for 


analysis usually takes the observations for granted. 


The arch assumption that we make with reference to our data is that 
they represent what we think they do. This assumption lies at the very 
heart of inductive research. We may note that it is the point at whic 
research has gone astray on countless occasions throughout the histor 
man's endeavor to be scientific. It has fathered, and continues to foster 
kinds of fallacious conclusions‘—for from this point on in his work th 
researcher builds a logical chain of reasoning to his conclusions. If the 
sumption of valid data is unsound, the conclusions are almost certain to 
If, on the other hand, the scientist could be certain that his data repres 


precisely what he thought they did, he could proceed with great assurance 


What are the things that can be wrong with one’s data? What are 
the component assumptions upon which the general assumption of validity 
rests? We may for convenience say that there are three principal areas 
difficulty, with their attendant assumptions. These areas are related 


to the question one has undertaken to study; second, to the cases or events 





which he accepts for observation; and third, to the methods which he uses 
for observing or quantifying these cases or events. The remainder of 
paper will deal with these three areas and some of their assumptions. The 
all enter into and affect the somewhat hopeful, somewhat ingenuous as 


tion we commonly make that our data represent what we think they do 


* Gray, John Stanley Scientific Postulates for Educational Research,’ Edw 
Administration and Supervision XTX ( January, 1933), pp 18-24 

*Scates, Douglas E. “Types of Assumptions in Educational Research,” / 
Educational Psychology, XXVI (May, 1935), pp. 350-66 


> 


For assumptions in measurement see footnote 22 

* Bancroft, Wilder D. The Misleading Experiment, Rice Institute Pamp 
No. 4 (Houston, Texas: The Rice Institute, October, 1928), pp. 224—85 

* Jastrow, Joseph, ed. The Story of Human Error (New York: D. Ap} 
Century Co.. 1936) 145 pp 
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It 1. FORMULATING THE PROBLEM FOR STUDY 


first of the three areas—that related to the question which we 


y give ke to study—has not received adequate attention. Our literature does 
one with the matter explicitly and systematically. Yet the formulation 
ata he lem is as crucial as any other phase of research. We commonly 
rd rd questions of nature and expect sensible answers. We circumscribe 
study with some narrow, ill-considered concept, and expect to 
We pin our attention on a few readily observable factors, and 
pointed when we fail to obtain a full explanation. 
the difficulties connected with the formulating of a satisfactory 
in find at least five problems. In the first place, we may be 


to study a factor which does not exist. This has happened time 


the history of natural science, and it may be happening to 
) of our present day research. It is likely to happen when one ts 
1 mew area, where the forces, objects and relationships have 
vell explored, and one forms crude concepts which not until later 
be incongruous with other data. As an early example we may 
groping of the Greek philosophers for a “first principle” which 


t ar 1 explain the entire physical world about them.® In the sixth century 


A 


lity is seeking for the original factor from which all other things could 
| was an important question. Various answers were derived—water, 

d number. We have ceased looking for a single foundation for 
ls and forces, and have substituted a long list of elements and 
lips instead. We have even analyzed the elements into electrons, 


neutrons, etc. These more modern ideas fit better into various 





ns and theories and so we no longer believe that a simg/e factor 
So long as the pursuit was directed toward the finding of a single 
the whole outlook 


Lit 


these other possibilities were neglected, and 
sly circumscribed. Answers were found, yes, but not answers that 

pported by unrestricted observations 
\ classic example of the study of a factor which does not exist is 
by phlogiston.® This concept was invented by Stahl, a German 


the seventeenth century, to explain combustion. According to 


‘ berley, Ellwood P. The History of Education (Boston: Houghton Mifflis 


) 
: 


Wolf, A. A History of Science, Technology, and Philosophy in the Eighteentl 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1939), pp. 342-374 
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ry ery ombustible Stance was composed ol phi v1 
rning, the phlogiston esi aped into the air, leaving 
g to our present knowledge there is no such thing as ph 
n the process of oxidation instead. But the belief in | 
for a hundred years, and was supported by innumerable 
worth noting that so long as experimenters framed th 
{ iS Ol phlogiston they not only found it to exist, | ss 
s properties. When Lavoisier in the eighteenth century 
f 1 not exist and began formulating experiments 
| disappeared We wonder how many of o 
finding result t because we assume certain concé 
on of t roblem and then attach our findings to tl 
r the concepts represent anything real or not 
he md 1 we may sking to imple a ques 
f is as dichotomo ome of our easy think 
I he work on transfer of training has been directs 
( ther there was or w not transf< The more in 
onditions and th echanisms of both positive ai 
¢ been largely ignored*—except for theorizing. | 
t | of transfer studie be se the s of the 
en well defined 1 one y even q yn whether tl 
Ss me rtf 1 st ewhat t d view of the gener 
mn. Th on of whol t learning « 
ra ked in the same sg] ge that or 
i t perior, regar les t the tipli ity of fa 
th n And we are still wait know what 
means. If one h imagination he wot 
€ ul 1 combinat of whol part, witl 
r tural—process of directing attention t 
f he studies. Anoth mple is four 
I 
th hool day n children are most 
fo very the day to be t 
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We form our questions in such stilted fashion, so heedless of 
xities that exist in phenomena, and ftorce answers to questions 
no answer exists 

danger we encounter in planning a study is that the trait or 

ts we desire to characterize may not be homogeneous. We are 

y a mame: because we can give a single title to a general 

iss we assume that the mame is a guarantee of sameness 

ol heterogeneity of cases are to be found in studies of research 

I t proper differentiation as to kind, purpose, organization 

studies of family expenditures without re gard to composition 
ly, income level, location, and occupation, considered jointly 

s treat teachers, children, and other groups as though all mem 
like, overlooking important differences. | ndoubtedly many 

inned experiment in child psychology or learning has been 

lifterences in personality structure or learning habits among the 
h factors are probably more important than sex differences 

ty may also be encountered in the experimental variable (as di 

ting current in producing shock**), or in the resultant varial le 

nd delayed memory'*). Units employed for fractioning or 

gregates are frequently so general as to represent two of 

y different situations. Examples are common in admunuistra 


init Costs per pupil in cities having different proportions of 
pupils or costs per cubic foot of | ildings where different 
G. | i H i, ¢ ly Db Variations Pertorn 
gical Proc es,’ i XX XI (De ) l ) 
I Org i S I | s ( » R 
can School Board Journal, XCVI (April 8). pr 8 
Faith M., and Zimmerman, Carle C. Stud f Far I 
7 Other Counts in Anal iM rial and M 7 1 S. De 


Miscellaneous Publication No. 223 (Washington, D. ¢ Governt 


1935), 617 pp 


C. N. “Recent Resea S Diff I } ul B ’ 
2), PP : } 
I g Physio Pic | Aspec t Le 1S CK } ue DH 
>), PE l 
Keith C. “The R EA f the ‘Sepa and ‘Tos 
2H yms,” Journ Exper Education, V1 (Septemb 
D I Unit (¢ S f | $ High-S ea I 
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auditoriums, gymnasiums, porche 


r cent of utilization of buildings have to be careful 


ty in the kind of rooms included in any one class 


cases of undesirable heterogeneity are due to ignorance of 


ifferences and their consequences, and perhaps to lack of means of identifi 
For example the early chemists did not know that air was comy 
O yne gas: and in fact they did not distinguish, either 
practically, between many gases and ordinary air.® ¢ 
k of homogeneit e usually obvious after being pointed out, es; 
he 1« nificance of the critical variations has been establishe 
lifficult thin » know in advance whether the cases or traits 
ent! with reference to factors which are prol ably 1 
he study irrant regarding them as constant for the 
purp © ' k of homogeneity is revealed by data incl 
y t detected by the worker be h did not pl 1 | 
lifferentiat between the isses Ol ises. Ur 
e heterogeneity until so far along that he has not the 
ind re e his data. Or he may not recognize its signif 
: H ove \ n leads to a lack of relationshiy 
\ ( iging out or to ratic results. It con 
¢ | ti is Ol C earch 
\ ption we make in planning our studies 1s that 
of the important aspe of the | roblem. This assu 
I f than the sumption of homogeneity. TI 
homogeneity of th ises and of each of the 
pr we have omitte t factors from « 
| ption 1 ti irly impo } wiht we are attemy 
it rr SO ondition Dy studying pertinent factor 
n fact to represent some more general 
(a | f indexing): or when we attempt to predict « 
which are not adequate. One may make case 
| I rait ne y study causes Ol 
yf 0 lroppu gy out f school, and may direct his 
which hi eadily obtain data: in form 
M ] I i I ‘ yi .) 
( | \ (New York Teachers ‘ 
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tionnaire, one may omit elements which actually are the most im- 
ones; in attempting to index the attractiveness of reading material 
overlook aspects that are the most potent determiners, and so on. 
onceives of his problem in too mechanical terms he may gather 
which seem to prove all sorts of things, but which miss the essential 
nship. It is natural to assume that the factors one thinks of are the 
ones 
\ fifth source of danger connected with the concept of a problem is in 
ting it in such a way that it will serve certain desired purposes 
we might undertake a study that would be entirely satisfactory in 
would not be satisfactory for the purpose for which we intend 
the results. As one illustration of this difficulty we may mention 
the earlier comparisons of essay and objective tests. The studies 
bility were confined largely to scoring—but the findings were inter- 
is though they were characteristic of the entire testing process. The 
were correct, but the extension of the findings to imply differences 
eliability of objective and essay test results in general was erroneous.** 
illustration is found in error studies—counts of errors in arithmetic, 
ing, in composition, etc. Such studies may in themselves be neat 
lusive; but they are usually undertaken as a basis for curriculum 
nd as such they leave much to be desired. *® Frequency counts of 
‘f conceptual references in newspapers, and the like, fall in the same 
In the past workers have evidently assumed that the results would 
itely become the basis of curriculum work—or perhaps would in fact 
the curriculum. We know better now, but we are doing the same 
1 other fields—formulating problems for study with the assumption 


the findings will answer questions of greater magnitude and greater 


ionality than the simple questions we set forth for study. While the 
ies in the realm of interpretation and application of findings, this 
ation is in the mind of the worker when he outlines his study and 


herefore an assumption entering into his concept of his problem. 


lias, Earl V. Variability in Results from New-Type Achievement Tests, 
niversity Research Studies in Education, No. 2 (Durham, N. ¢ Duke 
Press, 1937), 100 pp 


Good Carter V., Barr, A. S., and Scates, Douglas E. “Interpreting Frequency 
The Methodology of Educational Research, pp. 355-64. (New York: D 
Century Co., 1938), 890 pp 
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These illustrations suggest that the way we formulate our probl 
study largely determines what we find; that we can find most anytl 
are looking for by limiting our problem so that we exclude cogent ev 
that we can even find and describe phantom factors which have n 
existence. The bearing of these points on the general assumption tl 


data represent what we think they do is evident 


. Boe ADMISSION OF CASES TO THE STUDY 


We come now to the second area of difficulty, that associated w 
hoice of cases or events which we will observe in our study. We nat 
ssume that the cases or events which we observe are suitable for o 
pose—after we have taken reasonable precautions. Perhaps we 


examine some of the precautions which are necessary in order 


assumption to be true Our cases carry a dual obligation: they n 
the first place represent the factors which we are seeking to study, 


the second place they must represent the field or the universe whi 
re seeking to describe. With reference to the first of these oblis 


ist assume that the factors we are seeking to study have actually 


we fl 


on the phenomena we observe in the presumed ways, and converse 


| 
inobserved factors have not acted in such a way as to obliterate the 
of the factors we have in mind, or, even worse, to give us effects 


we may with some warrant attribute to the factors we are trying t 
[he necessary assumptions at this point are extremely hazardous, for 


seldom know all of the subtle factors which operate in a telling way 


Our data. 
A few illustrations will point out the dangers, and may help in 
1s wary—though they can’t make us sufficiently wise to know how to 


all of the pitfalls. Four types of difhculty will be mentioned. Fi: 


factors we seek to study may not have been observed over their full 


yf Operation—or over a wide enough range. We may take strikins 


om another field:* chemists found that a thirty-minute exposure 


ntrated hydrocyanic acid gas did not kill boll weevils: they might 


ALC « 


led that this gas was not eftective on boll weevils, but they 


1 
Onciud 


LOW oncentration of the gas and found it lethal The boll weevil 


” Eddington, Sir Arthur. The Philosophy of Physical Science (New Y 
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breathe the strong gas and was not harmed by it! Contrarily, a 
ntration of the gas killed scale insects on citrus trees, but a low 
tion stimulated them. Of course the same thing is true of drugs 
n beings; moderate amounts of strychnine are stimulating. One 
hese things; and yet there are few studies which are carried far 
test out wide ranges of various conditioning factors. One wonders 
results of certain learning or instruction experiments which are 


AA 


it for a few weeks or months only. What would happen if they 
tinued for a full year, two years, or for an entire education? What 
ppen if, in the laboratory, an electric shock were varied through 
degrees, instead of being simply “a shock?”’ Medical science 
without an explanation of diphtheria in the nineteenth century 
Roux experimented with diphtheria broth that had incubated only 
when it had stood for 42 days, one six hundred thousandth of 
was sufficient to kill a guinea-pig.** Needham once reported 
generation of life in bottles of broth; but another worker 


the bottles for an hour instead of for a few minutes, and found 


source of uncertainty in cases is their lack of constancy 

ty. This is a special form of heterogeneity, growing out ol 
ssociated with time. Unless safeguards are used, this changeability 
to unusual difficulty in identification, and to chaotic results, o1 
neous conclusions. Recent studies in vitamins afford example: 
in our own time and partly in our own field of interest. Early 
nts with codliver oil gave mixed results, until it was found that 
ried in vitamin potency. Powdered milk was at first thought to 
min C destroyed, because a particular sample was low; but when 
f powdered milk were compared with the raw milk from which 
made, and the comparison continued throughout all the seasons 
little difference between the powdered and raw milk was found 

th were found to vary a great deal from summer to winter. The 


had been made on winter powdered milk only 


third danger is selection of biased cases, or even entire populations 





t a special instance of the effect of variables other than those 


Kruif, Paul. Microbe Hunters, p. 31-40; 188-92. (New York: Harcourt 


( 1926). 363 pp 


r 
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studied. It is in part a matter of sampling, and that subject has an extensiv: 
literature. But in certain respects it falls outside of the problem of sampling 
as usually conceived, because it frequently arises in such a way as to affect 
an entire group or population in a field being studied. In this sense tl 
difficulty arises because we do not know the universe; we probably hay 
definite universe in mind, and if we did we could not define it. W 
employ the usual criteria of sampling to obtain a satisfactory sam] f 
given population, or we may even include the entire population; | 
will not guarantee that our results are typical of the populations to 
they will unavoidably be extended. We are for the time being mor 
ested in studying certain groups than in sampling a universe. The 
comes when our results are interpreted generally. Certain findings m 
true for children in one section of the country but not in another: 
children of a given age range, a particular personality, family cond 
etc. Until we have completed extensive studies of various factors we 
know whether our generalizations are being extended too broadly or 
It is not sufficient to have the population being studied homogene 
is important to know how far in our group 1s typical, or constit 
homogeneous element when fitted into a still larger set of groups 

A fourth danger in interpreting our data as due, or not due, to 
factors may lie in the over-emphasis of sampling error theory. We arc 
to attribute as much as possible to chance up to a certain point and bey 
that. to attribute no results at all to chance.** That is, if an occurret 
reasonably probable, in terms of pure chance, we lose interest in it. | 
is reason to believe that some of what is commonly regarded as ct 
may be the result of interesting factors which we have not yet 
around to study—or perhaps even think of. Time alone will tell; mea 


we ought to be cautious in being cautious! 


In dealing with this second area of difficulty—the assumptior 
our data have been taken from cases or events which represented the 0; 
tion of factors we have in mind—we sense the need for a larger persp« 
of our work. We typically assume that we have given attention 


important factors, that we have eliminated other significant factors, of 


™ Walker, Helen M. “Testing a Statistical Hypothesis,” Harvard Educa 
Review, IX (March, 1939), pp. 229-40 
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:verage out. or fall within the range of chance. Undoubtedly we 


make assumptions which are good—and oftentimes we do not. 


~ 


3. METHODS OF QUANTIFICATION 


third and final area which was referred to is that of the manner 
ing. If we have avoided unjustified assumptions in planning our 
in locating cases or producing events, we still have to give con- 
our methods of counting and measuring. This area is a separate 
tself. and there is an abundance of literature on it, so that it need 
ited extensively here. We may however mention two or three 
vhich involve important assumptions.** 
the first place we frequently measure, or index, indirectly. We 
measure mental characters through various overt manifestations ; 
the difficulty of reading material through counting various specified 
and so on. There are obviously assumptions of validity involved 
second place we normally narrow our observations to fairly simple 
Chis practice 1S in part a matter of convenience, in part a concept 
In measuring reading we may take such simple aspects as speed 
In studying the effect of conditioning dogs to food and some 
s stimulus experimenters have customarily measured the amount 
flow, or some similarly simple aspect. Only recently has an 
attempted to give a more adequate picture of all the observable 
of the dog.** As scientists, we may feel that we are constrained 


rve as narrow and simple traits as possible, one or two at a time 


i various points of view regarding assumptions involved in social science 
s see the tollowing references 
Mark A. “Research in the Measurement of Abilities, Aptitudes, and Achieve 


illy section VI on basic assumptions, p. 68-72. In: Educational Ré 
po f the Committee on Educational Research, Henry W. Holmes, chair 
A in Council on Education Studies, Series 1, No. 10 (Washington, D. ¢ 


1939), 189 pp. This treatment cites further references by Mark A. May, 
id L. G. Thomas 

H. M. “Pseudo-Mathematics in the Mental and Social Sciences,” Ameri 

f Psychology, XLVIII (April, 1936), pp. 342-51 


Gregor, Douglas. “Scientific Measurement and Psychology, Psychological 
XLII (May, 1935), pp. 246-66 
Douglas I How Science Measures,” Journal of Experimental Education, 
37), pp. 296-312 
ier, Karl. “The Significance of Behavior Accompanying Conditioned 
secretion for Theories of the Conditioned Response,” American Journal of 


L (November, 1937), pp. 384-403 
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Yet on t not that science often cioses its cy¢ to a large p. 
ture: and one wonders if the assun ptions which are necessarily 
; 98 Gal 
ai i i 
In the third place our measurements normally assume linearit 
, ' a ail 
it they pi port to measure It is time we seriously hallenged tnis 
a , 
tion. Whereas it has been common to pl raid our educational 
| ; | | . for 
eas g instruments because of their lack of a unit 
» rO po and so on. such criticisms rest upon the 
I 
' te +] — farm linear and 
S iscives e nomorvencous nil l iineal! ind 
, , , , , , 
Ke those of the physical sciences We do not know that that is 
fact. we y certain that it is not the case. Educators an 
1 if rested principally in two groups oF trait rowtl 
opment itv. and value or merit. Growth 1s clearly not 
nanifestations, and value prol ibly 1s not 
Lo tak ‘ il] strat [ let S$ co ( the growtn I 
At fh row 5 process « tior then of develoy 
, : 
nd { nd f y flowers, fruit 1 Se Is there any sing 
+} ] + > 
I S iS at Ui sa time nifor ma representative 
the tter stages? If one attem] isure growth | 
nt unt \ of \ h meas 
| } } | 
va ; +4 | ne f row 
tr I t } ia lf +} 
i Ww ni it \ range Oi ( 
| 
s } y OD\ in a school s t, suci readin As 
, ¢ stncleter } ly rr ta] nf ‘ ' f 
} a Y il C nit taKCS OL NCW ee Vari 
H stand evelops, his span of attention vadens, he 
to ifferent purposes, he a es in tastes, discri 
i | 
[ nd event ily nits readin into a f eram ol ire f 
(, wt nt au is not a pi ess OI st reac p ore 
I them more rapidly 
I : 
} stil measure rea I gl t were 
f trait tal nearly, if have a definite inter 
t S measuring, and if we do not generalize 
. s But wv that by s 
wei { f wns i \ ‘ 
rat ranges. W re only c c 1 as 
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ir relation to the development of the trait as a whole. Perhaps 
ove the point one way or the other, for we have no way of 
aspects of reading ability and combining them into an a 
index; but there is more reason for believing that the total 


linear on any single aspect over a wide range of growth than 


ysical sciences can express their fundamental aspects—amass, 
time—as highly abstract, simple, and perfectly uniform con 
oncepts are additive in character of increase and may be rep 


ly to advantage. Other units needed in physics can be built 


ss mechanical compounds of units of these basic traits. In 


our most important traits are not like those in the physical 
nost important traits are complexes having too intricate a 
adily of indexing by the compounding of simple units 


; 


s to recognize this difference, and cease demanding that 


eet criteria which the physical sciences have found appro 


education and psychology has been greatly aided by les 


‘ a . | . ‘ . +} 
rom the physical sciences: but we cannot borrow everythi 


lata and our prol lems are different. It is possible that we 





orrowed too much: it may be that we have reached the pot 
retrace our steps, throw off the inappropriate elements o 
and start again if we are to grapple realistically and 
own problems Certain it ts that, to believe that 
ncepts which have proved useful in the physical sciet 
iseful in the psychological sciences without appropriat: 
n assumption of the first magnit ide. The acceptance of 


} } tint na 


without subjecting it to the most searching scrutiny 





' 
ething we cannot afford to do 


is an attempt to look behind the almost invariable assum} 
data represent what we think they do, and state some of the 
tions which should affect our faith in the data. The first 


was, Have we asked a fair question of natut 


1 the issue. so that we get back something that 1 
e condition? The second condition was, Have ( 
ents that represent the factors and fields we set out to 


y represent more strongly other ractors (perhaps unus il) 
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which we may be ignoring? The third condition was, Have our observa 
tions of the cases represented the conditions and degrees as fully 
accurately as our interests require? 

If it be objected that the writer has made everything we do rest 
assumptions and has made it appear precarious and uncertain, he w 
reply that that is what he has meant to do. For that is exactly as | 
research—and life in general. The whole structure of our existence 
ing our most refined thinking. consists of a multitude of variables 
resenting a variety of probabilities. Some of these probabilities are 


some are low. It is our endeavor as research workers to make certain sel 


probabilities as high as possible so that they represent practical cert 


But never let us assume that we know and think with such precisi 
we can invade the unknown with high confidence. The mature re 
worker knows the dangers, recognizes the hazards, appraises caref 
lifficulties, and in full realization of the uncertainties, employs the 


approved techniques, and modestly but hopefully reports his findings 








bserva STUDY OF THE EDUCATIONAL STATUS AND SOME 
EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS OF A LOCAL 
RELIEF POPULATION 


EpwiIn B. Davis and H. R. LASLET! 


” 


Oregon State Colleg: 


r's note: Many questions and issues have arisen out of current 
1 economic conditions and practices. The authors present data 
certain effects of the work relief program 
gh SPREAD public relief as an apparently permanent social and eco- 
tor is so comparatively new a feature of American life that little 
out the effects it is likely to have upon other public institutions 
raditional modes of American life 
the public school systems are, in accordance with American tradi- 
mocracy, open to all who wish to avail themselves of their serv- 
school ‘systems are enrolling and will, in all probability, continue 
hildren from dependent families. In addition, American educators 
wisely or foolishly, to extend the age range for compulsory 
lance both upward and downward—often without accompanying 
srovisions for the schools that will enable them to care for the 
rollments and the new types of education deemed desirable. It 
American educators should be increasingly conscious of the edu- 
ems which a relief population is likely to present to educational 
id practices 
ler that more specific information on this subject might be made 
the writers studied the case histories of 256 families on file in the 
ice of an Oregon county. Old age assistance and transient relief 
omitted as not representative of the local relief population of the 
\ll of the families studied have resided in Oregon for at least 
ind in the county for at least one year. Each of them was at the 
ipplication for relief sufficiently destitute to qualify for financial 
[his was the total number whose official records were complete 
the information desired for use in this study 
following information was sought from these records: (a) the 
the husband, (b) the age of the wife, (c) the grade reached in 
y the husband, (d) the grade reached in school by the wife, (e) the 
of children in the family, (f) the number of children in school, 


<< 
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the ages of the children in school and the grades in which tl 
From this last item, an estimate of 


the acceleration or 1 
ren was made. 


I 


[he following tables are largely self-explanatory. Table | 
hronological ages of the 256 husbands studied, their mean age and 
It may be seen that the group is predominantly 


1) 


1 young group 


TABLE | 


Ac 


schoo! nD 
ation contained i he relief office files. Wit! 
lac k of 1! / 


qaucation ild not 
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le IV gives the grades reached in school by the 203 wives for whom 


rmation was available. 


TABLE IV 
GRADES REACHED BY THE WIVES 
, No 
if 
16 
. ..67 
97 


V shows the number of children in the 256 families studied. 


TABLE V 
SIZES OF THE FAMILIES 


No. Families 


iber of children per family 2.7 = 2.2 (S. D.) 


e V shows the mean number of children per family to be smaller 
might have anticipated. This might have been due, to some extent, 
youthfulness of the majority of the parents. In order to have a better 
ve on this problem the writers tabulated the number of children 
families which were probably completed, that is, those families in 
wives were forty or more years of age. This information is given 

VI for the seventy-nine families which fell into this group. 


TABLE VI 


SIZES OF THE PROBABLY COMPLETED FAMILIES 


No. Families 
7 


 . 
11 
32 
33 


n one compares the sizes of these families with those of the feeble- 
in many of the earlier studies, he finds the families of these people 
distinctly smaller. Reasons for this may be: (a) the convenience 
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(b) the economic liability which children present 


of the parents 
than the economic assets they presented formerly, and (c) the 


1f the economic futures of the parents 


e VII gives the scholastic acceleration or retardation, 
163 children from the 256 families who were or had 


in 


years, of the 
school at the time of this study. The acceleration or retardation of 


dren was arrived at by recording the age of the child and his grade it 
ind checking both against a scale which presumed that a child six 
Id in the first grade, a child of nine years of age ir 


ie should De 
grade, et Allowance was made for a year's expiration within 
before the ompletion of that grade 


TABLE VII 


The average child in this group as found to be 0.94 years re 
¢ his age or about eight months behind his group The n 


school fé 
te 
i 


who were accelerated was equal to the number retarded 


children 
ix years. Thirty-seven per cent of these children range from 1 
eleration Fifty three per 


; 


to nine months in ac 


ment 
rom nine to eighteen months 








BEHAVIOR RATINGS AND SCHOLARSHIP AMONG 
COLLEGE FRESHMEN 


C. GILBERT WRENN and ELIZABETH B. CRANDALI 


r's note: Achievement in any area is ordinarily the product of 
The authors present data on the relationship between certain 
factors and academic achievement among freshmen at Stanford 
HTLY modified form of the American Council Rating Scale has 
admissions purposes at Stanford University for the past eight 
Each entering student is required to have two copies of the 
1 out by those who know him, at least one of these by a secondary 
ve teacher or administrator. These blanks are mailed to the 
the persons filling them out 
se Of the study reported here was to discover the value of 
ile for predicting the scholastic success of the student in the 
The scale is not used by the Admissions Committee primarily 
stic predictor but as an indication of personality characteristics 
e significant in the total development of the student. The traits 
terns indicated in the scale are assumed, however, to bear a 
itionship to scholastic success so that the scale relates at lea 
scholarship. The specific questions of this study were: What 
ship of the specific scale ratings to s« holarship ? ; and secondly, 
relationship to other objective data such as intelligence test 
personality test scores? A further intent of the study was to find 
tial values of the five items of the scale in predicting scholarshiy 
he entering freshman class of 1933 except those who had failed 
the first quarter of the freshman year were used as subjects 
td College Aptitude Test scores, Bernreuter Personality Inventory 
freshman grades as the criteria against which rating scale value 
valuated. The subjects consisted of 345 freshman men and 193 
omen, a total group of 538 in which the sampling was complete 
vho had entered the second quarter of the freshman year. All but 


ee of the 538 completed the year so that virtually all of the grade 


led data of this study are to be found in the M. A. thesis of 
] Relati ns pip i R sins n Stanford Per Nai Kalin Blank 
Scholarship and Certain Personalit) its. 1935. Stanford University 
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are | 


ased upon a full year's record. The scale was divided into tentl 


the check marks in the scale given numerical values. The values skewe 
up} er end of the s ile. as 18S often found with such rating scales with 


he ranges and averages reported in Table I. 


TABLE I 


RATING SCALE ITEM DISTRIBUTIONS ON A 10-POINT SCALI 


Womer 


Sigma 


atis only as an example these 
is follows: for item 1, the mean 
well liked by others’: for item 


supplementary work’: for item 
sometimes leads in important affairs” ; 


ror ite 
above “well balanced”’ 


and for item 5, the m« 


iergies effectively with fairly definite progr 
kewed distribution. where the averages fa 
interval beyond the “normal” average, it m 
all on admitted Stanford student 

strange, indeed, 


if the distril 


women, the highest mean is with referet 

f rposes , (item 5); the lowest with refet 
}). Among both men and women the largest 
pread of judgment is on “leadership”, (it« 


these differences in behavior item 


means and 
they give of the tend 


ences of 10/76 raters t 
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oo ms high and certain items low. In this table “leadership”, (item 3) 
aewed the lowest ratings and the greatest range of ratings. This form of 


with 
- is one of the most easily observable in objective fashion of any of 


of the scale. 
orrelation of the rating scale items with scholarship (grade point 
\duced some rather significant results. Table II shows a definite 
ip existing between items 2 and 5 and scholarship. These rating 
for women give higher coefficients than those for men. There is 
loser relationship between a// behavior ratings and scholarship 
than for men, which may mean that appearance and other 
le character indices enter more into the grades that are given women 
those given men. 
5, “Has a definite program and purpose” predicts freshman 
ip almost as well as does the College Aptitude Test. Certainly this 
m 2, ‘works without prodding’, should be given much heavier 
than the others when considering their relationship to scholar 


corrections for attenuation are given with a word of apology 


; , , 
reliability of each item of the scale is low (.34 to .45 for men and 
for women) the correction formula “‘steps up’ the correlation 
TABLE II 
ATIONSHIP OF RATING SCALE ITEMS TO FRESHMAN SCHOLARSHIP 
(GRADE-POINT RATIOS) 
Re abi coeft nt | 
Grade Point Ratios Corrected for rating scale items (1 
: vs. Ratings (r Attenuatior 1 vs. 1 rating 
Mer Womer Mer Womer Mer W 
ar 
in uN U48 { { 
+1 033 22 14 6 2 4 : : t 
09 ose 24 046 ( 4 04 i9 
: t 20 .035 28 045 34 } ‘ O€ 
gran 032 3¢ 042 5 64 4 4 Ot 
eg 
8 ar 
I Rat 13 45 2 
abilit f grade point rat yver a four year average is .89. 


abilit f College Aptitude Test is 8 
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s to a degree that is absurd in a practical sense even th 
is statistically justifiable. The reliabilities are consideral 

red by Bradshaw.’ using 3 vs. 3 ratings with 107 ft 
coefficients were: Item 1, .35; Item 2, .72; Item 3, .64 


66. The inference might be drawn that the reliability 


he ratings reported in this study (1 vs. 1 rating) were lo 


ld have been if more ratings had been available. This a 
y of a corrected coefficient of correlation that 
ave been had the ratings been more reliable (a nat 
correcting attenuation), although presut 


e been higher with more reliable ratis 


for attenuation the correlation coefh 

holarship are high enough to justify tl 

referring to Table I, it will be seen that 

and Item 5 m st f the fact 

estricted range of any ve items (the 
skewing toward the 

1] 


known that 


tion O 
become | mificant in view 
f t ratin on this item. Brads} 


correlation with scholarship was with iten 
Bradshaw's higher coefficient for item 2 1 
freshmen (presumably 
here the coefficients for 

41 for men) 

proddit 

by one 


’ 1/ { 
1 
WOTKS 


correlation coefficient more tha 
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borated by Bradshaw's study", with three secondary school ratings, 
n the only coefficient more than four times its probable error was 
with a coefficient of .33 + .053. 
lationship between the rating scale items and scores on the various 
the Bernreuter Test was also found to be quite low in each instance 
Bernreuter B2-S scale, ‘‘Self-sufficiency”’, was considered, only 
yn the rating scale were found to have correlation coefficients of 
four times their probable error, and those were again true only 
nen where item 2 “works without prodding” had a coefficient 
and item 5, “Has a definite program” had a coefficient of 
with Self-sufficiency. All correlations between the two Bernreuter 
N ‘Neurotic tendency” and B3-I ‘‘Introversion”’ and rating scale 
less than four times their probable error. 
B4—D scale of the Bernreuter test, “Dominance,” was found to 
significant and interesting relationships to the rating scale items, 


r the women. The correlation coefficients were as follows: 


Correlatior 

with B4-D 

and manne 22+ .046 
prodding 17 .047 
30 = 044 

15 = 047 

gran 192 047 


ntly there is some tendency for women who are rated high in 


and in leadership to score high on the Bernreuter “Dominance’ 


iter scores were also correlated with College Aptitude Test 

the tendency earlier described' to have B2-S scores associated 
ind B4--D scores associated negatively with intelligence was con 

Here again College Aptitude Test scores had a low positive correla 
B2-S and a low negative with the B4—D scores. The uniformly 
though statistically significant, correlation coefficients and the un 

eaning of the Bernreuter scales give any of the tendencies reporte i 
se of the study only suggestive value 


mary, then, there is evidence in this study to indicate the decided 


tain rating scale items in predicting scholarship. When used in 


C. Gilbert, Ferguson, Leonard W., and Kennedy, John | Intelliger 
cial Psychol VIL (1936), py 8 


bh 


nality,” Journal of § 
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connection with aptitude test scores or other data, allowance should be mac 
for the differential relationship of the items to scholarship. 
Recommendations for further research with this scale might be 


as follows: 


1. The differential value of the items in predicting social adjustment 
or other behavior should be studied. 

2. Some of the sex differences found in this study should be ana! 
further with particular reference to the consistently higher correlatior 
tained in this study when correlating the scale items for women with 
objective data 

3. The value of item 5 in predicting scholarship leads to a quest 
of what is meant by raters when rating a student on his “program” and the 
possession of “objectives”. Are educational objectives and college 
meant? Or do the raters have in mind the possession of broader vocatior 
or life goals, denoting a more integrated personality? An examination 
college study programs and vocational choices in relation to ratings 
prove profitable 

i. A better measure of reliability of ratings should be obtained, using 
a complete sampling population as in this study but with varying numbers 
of ratings 

5. A study of extreme ratings should give insight into the meanin 
of ratings. 


6. Multiple correlation coefficients should be found with varying cor 


binations of ratings, and with ratings and aptitude test scores agait 


freshman scholarship 








€ mad N’ EVALUATION OF A SECONDARY SCHOOL COURSE IN 
CONTEMPORARY PROBLEMS” FROM CERTAIN 
e mad STATED POINTS OF VIEW 
CLARENCE R. VON ESCHEN 
istment Beloit College, Beloit, Wisconsin 


Editor's note: There is widespread concern over more effective citizen- 
instructions in and out of school. The author presents the results of 
tempt to teach contemporary problems more effectively. 





THE PROBLEM 

[HE current interest in the curriculum has given rise to many new 
of study and programs of instruction. The mere introduction of such 
loes not, however, establish their effectiveness. As Barr? pointed out 
it would appear, now that we have these new courses of study, 
hould study them carefully in operation. The reasoned guess that 
w formulations will improve instruction must not, of course, be 
; an accomplished fact merely because they appear to be promising. 
formulation in the field of curriculum construction opens an 

nt field of research for the field worker. 
purpose of the study here reported is to evaluate in operation one 
newer” curricula. School authorities have for many years empha- 
he need of developing in students the ability to read and think effec- 
= ibout contemporary social issues, to observe and analyze the functions 
vernment and other social institutions, and above all to acquire habit 
in critical evaluation of individual and group practice. That this 
uNst has been sensed to some extent is evidenced by the inclusion of the 
nal “current events’ day periodically set aside in various social 
s courses for this purpose. Valuable as these current events days are, 
e not wholly adequate. The course of “Contemporary Problems” here 
1 upon was developed in the hope that a more adequate method of 

the needs of better citizenship training might be designed. 


PROCEDURI 


In order to find out whether a course in Contemporary Problems de- 
ed a greater understanding of contemporary affairs and was more effec 
developing certain attitudes than did a single day a week devoted to 


Barr, A. S., “Some Problems of Curriculum Making”, Journal of Educational 
XXX (1937), p. 358 
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events, a control group experiment was undertaken Iwo cl 


ipils each were matched on the basis of mental age, inte 


uotient, reading, and pre-test on their understanding of contemporary 


s shown in Table I. The control group was tau rht in the traditior 


, ; 


which consisted in setting aside from the social studies course on 
e period weekly for the study of irrent events’. Thi 


during this period was on the reporting of current event 


emphasis upon study methods and fact finding. The proce 


raditionally taught se in this investigation thus was the 


1 


days 1 week. with on class period ¢ 


ontemporary Problems’ cl: et daily f forty-five 
full class period to the 
and experimental pro 
class meetings 
recognized the following educational objectiy 
information rarding current happening 


] } 


es favora betterment 
’ , 
independent judgments 


out-of-school interest in contemy 


approached irrent events’, however 
view. Events became a chain of hapy 
a present-day social, economic, of 
ial information regarding current happenings was a ne 


nderstanding and interpreting problems. Groups of 


ooperatively on the same problem The three problems use 
rse were 


in United States 


ror an intensive 


lents were held respor 


red in other areas 


Mr. Douglas 


Ruthven, lowa 
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lying 


e conscious of the meanings, sequence, causes, and effects of 


a single problem intensively it was hoped that students 


they related to a contemporary problem. It was hoped that they 


to see that knowledge of the historical background, the 


onomic, and social factors was necessary for interpretation and 


This problem approach through such integration gave, it ts 


eaning to courses which to students had previously seemed un 
lents were at all times encouraged to form independent judg 


they could support by facts. The problem approach with its 


problem solving technique encouraged students to make 

judgments 
erimental group did not, obviously, use a text book but was 
to make use of any material which they could find that was of 
Many current magazines, papers, 


terpreting current happenings 
of Time, and the radio 


10 


tion picture news reels, the March 


experimental period extended from October 1, 1937, to 


perimental group consisted of twenty students. ten boys and ten 


ere paired with a control group of twenty students, half of whom 


id half boys. Boys were paired with boys and girls with girls in 


f the twenty cases. The control* group was taught by the 
1. Table I indicates the equating factors employed and the 
roups on these factors.* The 


“con 


et} 


ho 
f the control and experimental g 
f pupils were secured by the ‘““Henmon—Nelson Tests of Mental 


lhe reading scores were obtained by the “Iowa Silent Reading Test 


for High Schools and Colleges. The measure of knowl 


iry affairs was determined by the administration of the 


Test” 
] Every-Pupil Test of “Understanding of Contemporary Affairs” 


i 


tion of Table I reveals that there were no significant differences 


group was made available through Supt. A. R. Newell and Dr 
Principal of Emmetsburg High School, Emmetsburg, lowa 
t ving formula reported by A. S. Barr, and C. N. Mills, “A Short 
Calculating the Standard Error of the Difference of the Means of Paired 
Ex} ” tal Edu n, (March, 1 ) was empk 1 it equating 
: >/(h }? 
M Z(b ts #(U a} 
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TABLE | 

EQUATING OF CONTROL AND EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS 
; Controls Experimental 
Factors Mean S.D. dist Mean  S.D. dist Diff. S.E. diff 
Mental Age (mo 198.7 16.0 198.0 17.3 7 
Intelligence Quotient 103 8.2 103.0 7.9 
Reading 108.8 31.9 99.4 29.9 
Contemporary Affairs 16.0 11.1 15.9 9.9 
between the control and experimental groups at the beginning of the ex; 
ment on any of the four factors used for equating 


1 gtad 


The teachers of both groups were experienced teachers anc 
of the same institution. Both were majors in social science and holder 
Masters degrees, and presumably of equal ability; although it is 
possible that some important differences in the ability of these teacher 
have escaped observation 

The relative effectiveness of the two methods of teaching was meas 
through the administration of a series of tests before and after instructior 
Eight of the Thurstone scales for ‘Measurement of the Social Artit 
Form A, were administered as initial tests in September, 1937, t 
groups. Form B of these same scales was administered as a final t 
May, 1938 

The scales used were: 

Attitude Toward Treatment of Criminals 
Attitude Toward Censorship 
Attitude Toward the Chinese 
Attitude Toward Communism 
Attitude Toward the Constitution of the United States 
Attitude Toward the Germans 
Patriotism 
8. Attitude Toward War 


The 1937 form of the Iowa-Every Pupil Test of Understanding 


Contemporary Affairs was given in September, 1937, and the 1938 


was administered in May, 1938. The results on these tests are present 
Table II 
INTERPRETATION OF RESULTS 
Forms A and B of the Thurstone Attitude Scale provided a means 
measuring attitude change during the experimental period. In none o! 


eight attitudes measured in the fall was there any extreme position show 
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TABLE Il 


CHANGES MADE ON THURSTONE ATTITUDE SCALES 


Mean 
Mean Mean Change : 
Group Form A Form B between Critical 
(Initial (Final) Form A and B Ratio 
Control 6.1 7.2 1.2 
Experimental 5.9 6.5 -65 1.6 
Control 6.5 5.6 .19 
Experimental 5.5 5.4 .09 .87 
Control 5. 5.5 — .33 
. Experimental 6.0 6.0 01 1.0 
‘Ve Control 4 4.7 18 
Experimental 4.7 > i 17 .99 
Control 6.1 5.9 — .06 
f Experimental 5.9 6.3 4 2.2 
Control 6.3 5.8 52 
Experimental 6.8 7.0 2 2.4 
r Control 7.3 8.1 .83 
t Experimental 6.6 6.5 25 3.1 
Control 6.1 5.4 68 
Experimental 5.8 4.9 99 1.3 


ises the attitudes were either of a neutral nature or showed only 
idency one direction or the other from neutrality. This statement 
pon an interpretation of the mean scores as set up by Thurstone 
attitude scales. This rather neutral position permits several possible 
ms of both the control and experimental groups. It may possibly 
that the subjects were indifferent toward the areas measured, that they 
latively tolerant, or that they were relatively unbiased. 
study of the change scores it would appear that there were no 
le differences between the control and experimental groups in their 
attitudes toward Censorship, Chinese, and Communism. In the 
ttitudes toward the Treatment of Criminals and War the differences 
the experimental and control groups are greater than for those for 
p, Chinese, and Communism but not statistically significant. The 
s in the shift in attitudes toward the Constitution and Germans is 
lly significant if we accept a critical ratio of 2 as statistically sig- 
Here the chances are about 99 in 100 that the differences are 
y significant. The only difference between the experimental and 


groups showing a critical ratio of 3 or over is found in the case of 
cism., 
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results for the control and experimental groups on the 1‘ 
il Test of Understanding Contemporary Affairs are re; 
[he control group made a mean score of 40 
ntal group made a mean score of 63.2, with a crit 
recalled that the two groups were equated on an 


‘ 


. ’ 
at the beginning of the school year 


5 i} er.oricy 


Ipor i found in which shows 


the control and experimental grouy mn the initial 


rankings are based upon the performance of 4,947 low 
he same grade level on the same test. Both er 


st. During the experiment 


eorout 
an] r 


lost 3 percentiles, while the experimental 


shown graphically on Chart I 


d on th nderstanding of conter 


Contemporary ns ipproa h to teaching 
j 


tion seemed fo Liv result Ss perior to the tt 


method for the outcomes measured and for tl onditions of the 1 


tion. The following conclusions seem warranted 
1. Out of eight attitudes measured by the Thurstone scales only 


} 


changes approached statistical significance 
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CHART | 


{‘-AN PERCENTILE CHANGES ON CONTEMPORARY AFFAIRS TEST 
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xperimental group taught through the “Contemporary Prob 
od showed a marked superiority over the control group in their 
ling of contemporary affairs as measured by the 1938 Iowa Every 
of “Understanding Contemporary Affairs’. The criti il ratio was 
vor of the experimental group 
[he mean score of the experimental group on the final test fell at 
entile when compared with the performance of 4,947 Iowa high 
tudents of the same level on the 1938 Iowa Every-Pupil Test of 
nding Contemporary Affairs”. The mean score of the control 
at the 35th percentile. The control group lost 3 percentile ranks 
ore between the initial and final test, while the experimental 
ned 53 percentile ranks from the initial to final test 
Subjective observation indicated that such a ‘Contemporary Prob 


se will create student interest in current happenings, inspire an 


' 
ittitude, and have a carry-over eftect 











PERSON-PERSON INTERACTION BETWEEN TEACHERS AND 
PUPILS AND TEACHING EFFECTIVENESS? 


WiLpurR B. BROOKOVER 
Butler Universit) 
Editor's note: The current limitation of the training of teachers to tl 


technical aspects of education has shown itself to be quite inadequate. The 


author emphasizes the human aspects of teaching and the importance 


person to person interactions of teachers and pupils 

THE place of teacher-pupil relations on a person-to-person level has 
received little attention from either psychologists or educators. This is tr 
in spite of the obvious importance of this relationship in regard to the per 
sonality development and the learning of the child. In recognition of the 
importance of this personal relationship in any school situation the write: 
has attempted to make an objective study of it. The major question 
which an answer was desired, was: What influence does the person-per 
interaction between the high school teacher and the pupils have upon 
ability of the high school teacher to teach these pupils? Supplementary 
this major problem an attempt was made to answer several other quest 
but these will be discussed in a later section of this paper. In order 


answer the question at hand it was necessary to develop some method 





rating or measuring the person-person interaction between teachers 
pupils. 

The method of constructing and validating the scale (shown in Scale I) 
is similar in many respects to those used in the development of attit 
scales, but there are certain modifications that should be noted. The s 
is not merely another attitude scale, but rather one to measure person-pers 
interaction. The method used is that of having one of the interactors 
spond to certain statements which have previously been evaluated in rega 
to the degree of interaction which each indicates. Rather than to follow 
laborious technique used by Thurstone* and his associates, I used the simpler 
technique devised by Likert 


‘This study was made under the direction of Dr. Kimball Young. Acknowledg 


ment 1s due him for assistance in many ways. 


* Thurstone, L. | Attitudes Can Be Measured imerican Journal of § 

XXXII (1928), pp. 598—653, and other sources ; 
* Likert, Rensis, “A Technique for the Measurement of Attitudes,” Archive 

Psychology, N 140, (June, 1932), pp. 642 
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SCALE I 


RATING SCALE FOR PERSON-PERSON INTERACTION APPLIED TO 
TEACHER-PUPIL RELATIONSHIPS 


ApPpROX. AGE 


rA: GRADI AGE __.... Sex: Boy, Girl (encircle correct one) 
iny years have you known this teacher? ; aes - aiedalaieiadaaet 
1u had classes under this teacher before the present one ?- 


w many 


JATION: Below you will find nine statements to be completed by checking 
f five possible completions. You are asked to check the one completion 
tatement that most nearly described your relationship with the teacher 
[his information will in no way affect your grade or the teacher's attitude 
for you do mot sign your name. This is in no way a test of your ability 
xccurate as you can. Check (V) only one completion for each of the 
nts. Check ( V ) the completion that most nearly indicate your relationship 
Read each statement carefully 


EXAMPLE OF HOW TO CHECK 


issociation with this teacher, 
me to hate her 
ng with her O. K 
$ perfect 
s all right 
ld rather not be around her 


BEGIN HERE 


iking about this teacher to my close friends and schoolmates, I speak 


intly using the first name or a pleasing nickname. 
rently using the last name with Miss or Mrs., such as Miss Jones 


intly using the last name alone. 


leasant nickname such as old lady so and so 
untly using the last name alone 


P s 
Mil 


ve a personal problem to so!ve, I 
not go to this teacher because she wouldn't understand 
ten go to this teacher for advice 
1 be undecided whether or not to go to her for advice 
t go to her because she would make fun of or ridicule me 
casionally go to this teacher for advice 


lations with this teacher, I 
afraid to talk to her, so I never do 
nally have friendly chats with her 
uncomfortable when talking to her 
mn have friendly chats with her 
k to her only when convenient or necessary 


forn 


1 using the feminine pronouns was used only in rating women 
pronouns were used on scales rating men. I am indebted to 


Teter, Milwaukee State Teachers’ College for the suggestion of this device 
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iICTION BETWEEN TEACHERS AND PUPILS 


hy . 


vy a number of rankings as later described. The amount 


ve in ranking the items was materially reduced from that 


Thurstone method by using a modification of a method 
Seashore and Hevner 
one to five were pla ed. before each com} letion for the 
individuals who ranked the items. Copies of these state 


were presented to a group of graduate students doin 
psychology. They were asked to rank the completion state 


of one to five with five indicating the “highest’’ degree and 


egree of person-person interaction. Following this, the 





vhich the rankings did not agree were revised in accordance 


ns given by the raters. The revised statements wert 


eroup, largely high school teachers, to be ranked and 





i i i : 
I _ = a est as al meen ma 
cedure was continue intil a high percentage of agree 
pon the evaluation of each item in the scal 
' 
' ‘ 
| trons the 5 etions [tor € h { ent 
1 ] ) 
pi Sink th rankif ev ice le ribed ibove Twenty 
‘ ‘ , ] | 
vere | } schoo! students compar ible to the gro p who 
by the scale. The remaining twenty-eight consisted of 
rs, graduates, former teachers, and one ut f 
ty of the scale as a measure of person-person interaction 
:, ; ; ; 
id pupils is based on the agreement in the rankings of 
I Various com| i@tions aS tney are round tf SCai€ is 
{ 1. Fror % to 100% of the raters agree on the 
+} ’ ; ; 
each o e completion ite 
th en to the various completion statement y the 
people ranking them became the standard value which the 
: : ' ‘ 
the rating of the person person interact I tT 
ru ine major statements descriptive of different { 
with various phases of person-person relationship th five 


ys to each statement. These five con pletions have values 


one to frve. When used to measure person-person interaction 


| nter 
hecks one completion for each of the nine statements, th 
t ne different phases of the relationship between that 
hd i H K ] . LD ; ( 
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student and teacher. The reliability of the scale was checked by obtainir 
second set of ratings for a given teacher, after a two weeks intery 


high percentage of agreement obtained indicated that the scale is pre 


x 


I 


As a measure of the ability of the teachers as teachers, a slight modifi 


tion of the Purdue Rating Scale for Instructors was used. The scale 


here, shown in § 
idded at the end to make the scale more applicable to high school te 


ind the scale line was reduced from 100 to 50 units. The ratings of 


teachers on this scale were made by their pupils. These pupil rating 
sed instead of ratings made by administrators or other teachers for s 
reasons: (1) It was possible to get a considerable number of such 

of each teacher and it was believed that the mean of a series of rating 


number of people—in this case students—would be a better judgn 
I 


the teacher's true classroom ability than would a single rating by 


ministrator. (2) The use of student ratings made it possible to 

of teaching ability with ratings of teacher pupil interactio: 
in individual student basis. (3) Since it is doubtful that a teacher 
effective in instructing a pupil who believes him to be a poor instru 
is probable that students’ ratings of teachers are more valid than th 


idministrators. A comparison of such student ratings with admini 


ratings of the same teachers will be found below 
THE PURDUE RATING SCALE FOR INSTRUCTORS 


Note t udents: Following is a list of qualities that, taken together 


of instructor that he is. Of course, no one is id 


rt 


hese qualities, but some approach this ideal to a much greater extent than 
You are asked to rate your instructor on the indicated qualities by making 
(Vv) the line at the point which most nearly described him with refet 


For example, under Interest in Subject if 3 


the quality you are considering 
your instru is not as enthusiastic about his subject as he should be, but 
re than mildly interested place the check of the scale thus 
£ tte Seems mildly interested Subject seen " 
t 
This rating is entirely impersonal. Do not sign your name or make 
the paper which would serve to identify the rater. Be sure to put y« 


on tl ne where you think it should be to express your judgment of the inst 


Scale II, is different from the original in that two items » 





a 
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byect 


PerrnPvrrneerrnrvevrrereeenriverrrrrer 


irksome to 





ppears full of his Seems mildly interested Subject seems 
bject him 


titude toward students 


Perret errrrer rete rttete 





id Tries to ibe considerate but Entirely unsympathetic and 


siderate finds it. difficult inco iderate 


in gra ding 


Penmmmerenenneerenvevvnneenievevireniirerriri 
and it Shows occasional favoritism Constantly shows partialit 


oa 





nd progressive attitude 


nM Riermrrerrrrrtnnr rte 


differen es of Biased on some but usually Entirely intolerant, al 
on te alennt it ntradiction 





tion of sul ect matter 


[uuu 


m etimes mechanical and I 
n tonous monotonous 





yf Proportion and Humor 


EnperreereronnniriivevivrnnnereerenneterrertirTTy 


<a = yper ba Fairly well-balanced Over-set n 
not critical of salatiee vale 1es 


itive 





e and Confidence 


FRPP eererTeereT ever 





himse I ler oO H ’ } 
¥ pe I di rted 
Pecul 
I eCcuma©rtues 
y tree from annoyin Moderately free from ol Constantly exhibits irritating 
ns jectionabl pe liarities mannerisms 
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ting ¢ 


tne data Was as [Ollows The Writer 
or fifteen minutes of a class period, and 


ed th scales to the ‘tudents. It was ex slained that { 


f n | he ffect eithe 
way. ott n the f 
ec pape studs 
hei their 1 
‘ | | 
I C | D1 
2) ng 


obtained from five Indiana High Schools. T! 


nber of teachers rated in each is indicated in tl 














ne are 


ric 


{CTION BETWEEN TEAC 


HERS AND PUPILS 


TABLE I 


ENROLLMENT, PERCENT RURAL, NUMBER OF 


TEACHERS, AND NUMBER 
TEACHERS FOR WHOM RATINGS WERE 


OBTAINED IN FIV! 


INDIANA HIGH SCHOOLS 

Total N N 
Er iment Rura teachers achers rat 

180 7 10 1 

90 ] 4 i 

350 10 14 13 

95 100 4 4 

1800 if) 55 fa 

39 
»? Th t l ¢ mbher « hocer ; , h 7 
p. ne total numpbe! & student ratings on each scaic 


above, it was desired to answer the question 
high d 


ss 


Does a student 
egree of person-person interaction with a given teacher 


y the Person-Person Scale, also rate that teacher high as an 


To answer this question, the mean of the various student ratings 
cher was calculated for each scale. Thus, the mean of the ne 
es on the Person-Person Scal 


le was determined from the ratings 


nd the same was computed from the twelve separate values 
Scale. The Pearsonian coefficient of correlation was then cal 


determine the relationship between the mean ratings 


ol each 
Person-Person Scale and the mean ratings on the Purdue 


efficients were determined for the ratings of 37 different 
gh the major portion of the values is not high, 
te that all are positive values ranging from those 


It 1S SIZ 


of no sig 


some that indicate a definite relationship. Of the 37 


values cal 
+. .60 or higher; 13 are 


50 or higher. It is impossible 
in each case 


ip indicated. However this limited study ind 


idicates that there 
person person 


a larger sampling would increase or decrease 
ship between the 


interaction of an individual 
teacher. and that } upil 5 op 


pinion of the teacher as an instructor 
more valid measure of this relationship ts obtained by com 


mean ratings on each sci 


ule for each teacher. This particular 
iven teacher on each scale was obtained by averaging the mean 
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ratings of all of that teacher's students. Thus we have a single index 
each teacher representing the person-person interaction between the t 
and her various pupils. Also in the same manner we calculate a single 
of the teacher as an instructor; that is, we get the mean of the ratings : 
by her various students. The ratings thus obtained should provide a 


valid rating of the teacher on each scale 


The sample of students making ratings of each teacher was obtained 
selecting classes at random, and all the pupils in the classroom reg 
of grades, intelligence, or sex, made the ratings. In no case had the 
in the class been selected on the basis of intelligence or other measur 
ability. In 21 of the 39 instructors rated, the ratings were made by 
different classroom groups taught by the teacher. In the other 18 cases 
ratings were made by all the members in one classroom group. Thus 
mean of the various single student ratings is likely as reliable a rating 
the teacher on the scales used as could be obtained short of getting 


by all of the students taught by the teacher in question 


By taking the mean of the various single student ratings of each teac! 
the positive and negative “halo’’® effects tend to counteract each ot! 


Cheretore, the mean of the several single student ratings is certainly a 


measure of the teacher, both in regard to the degree of person-person int 


action and the teacher's ability as an instructor, than a single rating by 


individual on each scale would be. The question to answer then becon 
Are teachers who have a high degree of person-person interaction with tl 


students on the average also rated high as instructors? 


Chis relationship was determined by calculating the Pearsonian 
cient of correlation from the mean ratings on the two scales for the 
teachers for whom ratings were secured. The results of the calculation yi 
an r of + .639 — .16.’ This result would indicate that teachers who |! 
a high degree of person-person interaction with their pupils also tend 


rated high as instructors by their pupils 


*By negative “halo” effect I mean the tendency of some students to rate 


teachers lower than they should be because of a grudge resulting from a recent g 
of disciplinary measure forced upon them 


*This standard error assumes that the teachers studied are a sampling 
infinite universe.The writer uses this only as an indication of the range of the v 


of r if ratings were made of these teachers an infinite number of times, not 
indication of the range of r for an infinite number of teachers 
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. finding signifies that teachers who develop a higher degree of 
relationship with their pupils are more effective teachers in the 
the pupils themselves. The question immediately arises whether or 
dent ratings of teachers’ ability as instructors are valid as measures 
ility. Several studies have shown that such ratings are a reliable 
le means of measuring a teacher's ability.* Certainly some im- 
hould be attached to the student’s opinions of a teacher in the con- 
f the latter's ability as an instructor because, as stated previously, 
which a student has of his instructor is real to him and will 


re 


rning under this teacher's direction regardless of what the 

f others may be. 
igh some possibilities of inaccuracy exist in the rating of teachers 
ors, they probably have very little effect on the total results of the 


ise the use of a mean rating for each teacher based on the ratings 
students minimized the effect of a single rating on the results. 
) It is not likely that any imaccuracies of any consequence oc- 
the person-person ratings. The nature of the scale made it difficult 
tudent either to over-rate or under-rate his relationship with the 
r the statements are not arranged on the scale in such a way that 
nt can easily tell which response indicates a high rating and which 
1 low rating. Thus it seems safe to conclude that the calculations 
tionship existing between the person-person interaction of teachers 


ils and the ratings of teachers as teachers, when based on the mean 


of the several students, are valid and true of this group of teachers. 
ier factors which were studied are: (1) the effect of the age of the 


ind the age and classification of the students, (2) the effect of the 
ichers and pupils, (3) the effect of the size and rural-urban con- 
the schools, (4) the comparison of the students’ ratings of the 
on the Purdue Scale with the ratings of these teachers made by their 


trators, and finally, (5) a comparison of the teachers’ mean ratings 


various items in each scale. 


first of these phases is the effect of age or scholastic classification 


/ 


lents on the ratings « 


f the teachers on both scales. From the 


Remers, H. H., “Reliability and ‘Halo’ Effect of High School and Colleg: 
ments of Their Teacher’, /r f Applied Psychology, XVII, (Oct 
1 9-634 also Stalnacker, J. M. and Remmers, H. H., “Can Students 
Traits Associated with Success in Teaching”, Jr. of Applied Psychology, 
I ) ), pp 605ff 
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unalysis of the ratings of five teachers we find. with one excey 
ratings by the upper classes are slightly higher on both scales than tl 
by the freshmen and sophomores. However, the differences ar 
that conclusions based on these figures should be made w 
reservation 

The next phase of the study which we wish to mention is the 
the age of the teachers on the ratings by the students. For this 
divided both the women and men teachers into two age groups. | 
women the division point was placed at thirty years of age. Age 
hosen because the consensus of opinion among people who ha\ 
the problem of the single woman is that after thirty the single 
recognized as one whose probability of marriage is much diminish 
one group might be said to be those who are expected to stay in 
for some time and probably remain unmarried. The other gro 
said to be those who still have good prospects of marriage 

The results indicate that the younger women teachers show s 
higher person-person interaction with their students and very slight 
ratings as teachers. The mean ratings of the younger women wert 
38.72 on the Person-Person and Purdue Scale respectively cor 


> 


mean ratings of 3.68 and 37.24 for the older women. The d 
the Purdue Scale is insignificant, but the difference in the pers 
interaction ratings might at least indicate some possibilities for furtl 
If this result may be taken as indicative, it might be worth while 
women teachers tend to set themselves apart from others or lose cont 
their students as they pass the age of higher marriage probability 
The question of setting a dividing line between the older and 
en teachers was more difficult. The following question was ash 
umber of graduate students: If you were to divide men high schoo 
into two classes—older and younger—at what age would you 
division? Although there was some disagreement, the majority 
people suggested ages from 35-38. Among the men studied, onl 
in the interval, 35-38; his age was 38. This made the group east 
at the point chosen which was 37 
The results of this analysis show no significant difference bet 
ratings for the younger and older men on either scale. The mea 


for the younger men was 3.94 in the Person-Person Scale and 38.7 


Purdue Scale. The comparable ratings for the older men were 3.89 and 
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fference in sex of the teachers made no appreciable difference 
vs on either the person-person interaction of the teachers and 
on the ratings of the teachers as teachers. The mean ratings on 
were 3.92 for men and 3.88 for women. On the latter, the 
38.59 for the men and 38.03 for women 


ng the effect of the sex of the students on the ratings, an 


le to obtain ratings in which other variables such as age of 
1 period of acquaintance, were held constant. On only five 


s it possible to get data of this sort. On the basis of this group 


nclude that the sex difference of the students makes no sig 


rence in the ratings of the teachers either as teachers or in regard 
rson interaction. However, in cases of women teachers the girls 


slightly higher on both scales. Men teachers were rated 


) 


Person-Person Scale by the boys. Although these differences 


in this limited study, it is suggested that girls have 
e person-person interaction with women teachers and boys a 


legree of interaction with men teachers. 


yf the size of the school cannot be separated from the effect 


condition because the smaller schools are also the rural 


reer schools are urban. The schools were divided into four 


viously indicated. The results are shown in Table II below 


from the table that the rural and rural-urban teachers show 


degree of interaction with their students than do the urban 


greatest difference, however, is seen in the large urban school 


TABLE Il 


RATINGS OF TEACHERS ON PERSON-PERSON INTERACTION AND 
SCALES IN Five INDIANA HIGH SCHOOLS, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO 
RURAL-URBAN CONDITION AND SIZE 


Strict Rural 
Less thar Rural-Urbar Largely Urban, Strictly Urban, 
0 Enrollment 180 Enrollment 350 Enrollment 1800 Enrollment 
i act 
3.97 3.975 3.90 3.73 


38.17 37.87 38.35 39.74 
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where the person-person ratings are considerably lower than in any of 
other schools. This may possibly be due to an error in sampling since the 
status of School E is based on ratings of eight teachers out of a total ot 
about fifty. The standings for the other schools are based on the returns for 
all of the teachers in each school. Where the person-person rating 
lower for teachers in the large urban school, the reverse is true of th lp 
ments of the teachers as teachers. In fact, it will be noted that the 
perfect negative rank correlation between the mean ratings of the te 
on the two scales when compared by these classes. Realizing the poss 
of a sampling error in School E, one hesitates to suggest concl 
from the evidence here shown, it would seem that among the five 
studied, the larger schools show a slightly lower degree of persot 
interaction than the smaller ones and that students in the larger or 
school have a higher regard for their teachers as teachers. This latt 
be due to the practice of the larger urban schools employing-only ex; 
teachers who have proved their ability in the smaller schools 

Another important phase of the analysis concerns a comparison 
students’ ratings of the teachers as instructors and the ratings of tl 
teachers on the same scale by school administrators. Also, a comparis: 
ratings by different administrators was made. For all the teachers in H 
Schools A and B, except the principals, two administrators’ rating 
obtained. One was the principal's and the other was the superinter 
In eleven out of twelve teachers for whom two were obtained, the prin 
who were in constant daily contact with the teachers, rated them | 
than the superintendent who had only occasional contacts with the tea 
This might be due to several factors, but it suggests the influence 
halo” effect upon the judgment of the principals. This disagreet 
ratings by the administrators led to a further comparison of the tw 
ministrators by checking the correlation between the ratings of 
administrators. It was +- .245. This lack of more definite agreement be 
idministrators which is supported by other studies leads one .o questi 
validity of administrators’ ratings of teachers 

The students’ ratings on the Purdue Scale were compared to the 1 
of only one administrator, since there were two ratings for only twel\ 
the teachers. Comparable administrator ratings were available for 33 tea 


In 22 of the 33 cases those of the administrator were higher than the 


rating of the students. Of the eleven cases where the administrators 
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re lower, seven were made by the Principal of the large School E 
| less daily contact with his teachers than the other executives. This 


to indicate again the persistence of a “halo” effect in ratings by ad- 


tors who are in close daily contact with their teachers. Further analy- 
wed that there was no correlation between the mean student ratings 
of the administrators. Since the Pearsonian coefficient of correla- 
nly 078, one asks, which ratings are more nearly correct for 
hers involved? For several reasons the writer does not believe that 
to make the common conclusion that the students’ ratings are the 
ire incorrect. (1) We have noted above that administrators do 
in rating the same teacher. (2) We note the persistent influence 
lo” effect on the administrator's ratings where the administrator 
se contact with the teachers. (3) The student ratings are a mean of 
; by a number of students. The administrator's rating, on the other 
the judgment of a single person. The correlation between the mean 
ngs and the mean of the two administrators’ ratings in the twelve 
two such ratings were available is +- .631, which indicates much 
ereement than that between mean student ratings and a single ad- 
Further, it seems to the writer that the fact that the students 
nstant observation of the teacher in action would make them more 
judging the teacher's ability. At least, the opinion of the students 
more important in the actual learning of the students than the 
the administrator could possibly be, for if a student thinks of the 
1 poor teacher, his ability to teach that student is going to be 
irdless of how good the administrator may think this particular 

be 
inly the results here are suggestive of further study on the ques 
could obtain ratings on a group of teachers from several ad 
fs Of supervisors acquainted with their work, this should provide 
irate judgment of their true ability than a single rating. How 
ting would compare with the mean of student ratings remains a 


or further investigation 


lly an analysis of the differences in the ratings on the various 
ich scale was made. The purpose of this was to note whether or 


group of 39 teachers rated significantly higher on some items in 


} 


than on other items of it. The mean of each teacher's ratings 
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on each item was calculated and then the mean of these 39 mean 
on each item was determined. Thus a single mean on each iten 
scales is obtained for the group of 39 teachers 

On the Person-Person Scale the highest mean rating was on it 





which is concerned with the greeting of the student by the teacher 


they meet on the street. The lowest mean rating is on item eigh 


is concerned with the name or title with which the teacher ts addr 


the student. The high and low ratings are 4.54 and 3.32 respective 
differences between the rating of men and women on the various 
in all cases small and insignificant. Although no important differer 
noted on the items of the Person-Person Scale in this preliminary 
they do suggest the need for further study based on larger samples 
The highest mean rating on the Purdue Scale was on item nit 
is the rating of personal appearance A rating of 43.91 indi 
tudents in this group feel that their teachers are properly dressed 
1 good appearance in most cases The item on which this group of 
rated lowest in this rating of their ability as instructors was iten 
is concerned with the teacher's sense of humor or proportion. Thi 
interesting bit of information and might be of some helpfulness to 
who desire to improve. The second lowest rating is on item eight 
oncerned with the personal peculiarities of the teachers. None of tl 
ences here indicated is great and the range from the highest 


to the lowest is not omparatively large 


SUMMARY 

We may briefly summarize the results tentatively suggeste 
study in the following points 

1. Teachers who have a high degree of person-person intera 
their students tend to be rated high as instructors by the sam 
Coefficient of correlation ts -—+ .639 

2. Individual students who have a high degree of person-pet 
action with their teachers tend to rate them high as instructors 
oeflicients of correlation are all positive and range from insignift 
very high 

3. Mean of student ratings of a teacher as instructor are not 


with single administrator ratings of the same teacher. Coefficient 


tion 1s 078 
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tings by two administrators of a given teacher on a common scale 
low correlation +- .245 
Mean ratings by students show a much closer agreement with means 


inistrators’ ratings. Correlation is +- .631 for a limited number 


Differences in age, sex, or classification of students made no signifi 
es either in regard to ratings of person-person interaction or 
teachers as instructors. 


ge or sex of teachers has no significant effect on either person 

raction or the rating of teachers as instructors. However women 

i slightly higher degree of person-person interaction with 
than women over 30 

s study teachers in smaller rural schools have a higher degree 

rson interaction with their students than do teachers in larger 


but the differences are not great 
the schools studied the students of the larger urban schools 
chers slightly higher as instructors than did the students in 
S¢ h Ols 
ept the theory that personality develops through interaction 
personalities, then it seems to the writer that the quality of 
interaction is significant in determining the degree of influence 
which one personality has on another. Thus, aside from the 
her-pupil relations, this study suggests a method for developing 
ent” of the effect of one personality in the development of 
lity. Furthermore, for teachers already in service, this study 


ite that if they care to improve their ability to teach, they would 


it least, by improving their person-person relations with their 








A SURVEY OF STUDENTS’ CONCEPTS CONCERNIN¢ 
LOST AND FOUND PROPERTY 


ARVIN N. DONNER 

University of Houston 

Houston, Texa 

Editor's note: To live together well involves a knowledge and sk 
The author presents in the pay 
here reported interesting data relative to problem of human relation 
id pts of lost and found property 


ents CONnCeT 


use of many social principles and practices 





problem. It involves ethical principles 
law procedures, citizenship training, religious doctrines, and ed 


guidance. Most persons accept the assumption that certain rights of 


To LIVE together well is a social 


ot 


must be respected. Paying debts, keeping one’s word, adopting safety 


bil 


tions, avoiding trespassing, refraining from slander, doing no bodily 





and respecting property rights are among those social acts which indis 


respect These acts involve certain fundamental leg 


expect others to 
| 


knowledges, socially accepted right attitudes, and approved overt bel 
Besides the governmental sanction of the individual right to ho 

erty, present moral sanction is given to the principle that it ts dishor 

either to take or to fail to return property. Our society holds that tl 


of stealing and the failure to aid owners to obtain lost property marks 


individual as a type of unsocial being who has not learned to live t 


well with his fellow men 

Problems concerned with property rights are serious enough th 
sons who interfere with these rights are punished. The problem of 
found articles is one phase of property rights. The failure to atten 
find the owner of a lost article is frequently considered, in !aw 


larceny. Ethical principles may conflict with legal standards, but the 
that the statutes exist, subject to the interpretation of the courts. 1 
tatutes will continue to exist until the conflicting ethical princi} 
enacted into laws. But while this change is evolving, the difh 


thinking and acting in moral and legal judgments is intensified 





\ survey of the court situations studied relative to this proble 
ises dating trom 1844 to 19 i period of 78 years The survey 


situations also shows that typical cases appeared in nine different 


Both white and colored men and women were involved in thes 


ases. That the problem arises frequently is also shown by the 
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ost and found columns. A sampling from nineteen different 


4 


taken at random dates, as well as a record kept for consecutive 
1 report of 1016 articles lost with only 41 articles reported 
states have considered it of enough importance to make 
it in their statutes. 

pects of the problem of lost and found property are the con 
2. study: (1) students’ concepts regarding court cases of lost and 
ty; (2) students’ concepts regarding the right action to take 
ost and found property; and (3) students’ concepts regarding 

state relating to lost and found property 
lata students were asked to check a questionnaire, based on 
situations, existing laws, and practiced procedures. An oppor- 
y reg given for free expression on questions raised relating to the best 
y injur tated court situations, and knowledge of the law existing in the 
MViduais ng lost and found property. In Part I of the test, “Opinions 
cf Problems Brought into the Courts,’”” ten actual court case situa 
cha sed for testing purposes. They dealt with articles found with 
urticles found on one’s own property, articles found 
onor roperty, and articles found on the property of other individuals 


ple of a court situation used in one form of the test is the 


while walking along the road with her twelve year old 

eather satchel lying on the ground. She told her daughter 

hel in a sack which the girl was carrying. After arriving home 

the satchel contained $444.00 in money. In the satchel 

cardboard with the owner's name written on it. Mrs. Riley 

id, and neither could her daughter. Mrs. Riley destroyed the 
i used the money 


Mrs. Riley have taken the money for her own Yes 
Don't Know 
No 


irs. Riley have left the satchel and money in Yes 
Don't Know 
No 





the complete report of this study are on file in the State 


lowa Library: Donner. Arvin N 1 Survey f Students’ Concept 
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3. As long as Mrs. Riley could not read the owner's name Yes 
did she have the right to the money? Don't Kn 
No 
i. Should Mrs. Riley have taken her time to find the Yes 
owner ? Don't Know 
No 


5. Should Mrs. Riley have kept quiet, and let the owner Yes 
look her up? Don't Knovy 
No 


6. Would it have been ail right for Mrs. Riley to have Yes 
given the money to a children’s hospital? Don't Kr 


No 


7. Could Mrs. Riley be punished for keeping $444.00? Yes 
Don't K 
No 





8. Should Mrs. Riley be sent to the penitentiary for this? Yes 
Don K. 
No 


In Part II of the test, “Opinions Regarding Right Actions, 
tempt was made to set up issues relating to judgments, beliefs, attit 
and actions which involved decisions of the best thing to do in cases 
lost and found property. Such issues as the following are involved in 
problem of lost and found property: When is an article lost? Whe 
article mislaid? When is an article discarded? When an article is k 
is responsible for its return? 

Does the type of owner, private or corporate, relative or strange 
or poor, make a difference in the action of the finder? Does the 
article, its value, or its newness have anything to do with its ret 
there a difference if the article is of value to both the finder and the 
or is of value only to the loser? Is the carelessness of the loser to | 
sidered? Should the finder be legally responsible for aiding the loset 
the careless individual is at fault? Would it be better not to pick up 
article and thus avoid any possible difficulty later? 

Other questions which make the problem complicated for the 


are the following: How long should the finder wait before taking 


action to find the owner? How valuable shouid an article be befor 
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, wild advertise? What should be done with articles of different 


le? Should failure to return 


1S 


an article properly described? Under what circumstances 
eward be given? Should there be a penalty for failure to return 
a lost article to a known owner be 


nt Know nt é 
Know | larceny? Can lost and found property offenses be taken to court? 


it 


Kr 
it K 
rms a 
in 
K ina 
id 
K 
tl 
ttitude rn tl 


W 


of 





> 1.00 
bs >Ul 
>LU.UU 
‘ tt) 
s OU 


Ketbook containing 


too lenient? 


re the following 


pen found on a desk in a bank has probably been 


the owner should be looked for 
ind the owner will return for it 
ind the owner no longer wishes it 


les were found, one belonging to a friend, and 
er, the average finder would be most likely to 


rn both articles 


re article belonging to the friend 
ie article belonging to the stranger 


ould be most likely to return a 


glasses worth $15.00 
lued at $15.00 
$15.00 


article is valued at $100.00 a fair reward to offer 


irticle valued at $100.00 were found and not returned to 


owner, should the finder be 


primanded 
prisoned 30 days 
' risoned l year 





a 


xisting statute penalty dealing with property theft just, is it too 


test the above issues are stated, in so far as possible, in concrete 
id ask for a reaction as to what the individual considers the 


tiple actions listed Examples of these issues appearing in 





ids RN ij f j Epil ( {TION ij RI S/ {R¢ H | 


imprisoned 5 years 
imprisoned 10 years 
imprisoned fot life 

fined $ 20.00 

fined $ 100.00 

fined $ 250.00 

fined $ 500.00 ’ 
fined $1,000.00 


Would this | 


finders were keepers 


e a better world to live in if 


there w no laws regarding lost and found property? 

ess persons should not expect to get back lost property 
linders tried to locate owners 
Pp III of the test, “Opinions Regarding the Law,” asked 


tudent’s knowledge of the existing law in his particular state, as 
the individual's opinions as to what he believes should be the exist 
n his state. To obtain information as to whether or not a student 
ng law in his state, he was asked to write out in detail w 
iw is regarding lost and found articles. Examples of test materi 


to measure Opinions regarding the law are the following 


According to your belief should the finder of a pen valued at $ 

OOK {for th owner Yu ; 
Don t 
No 


port to the yunty auditor within 5 days describing Yes 
roperty in detail Don 


No 


ot in the yurt house Yes 
Don't 
No 


ost a notice in 3 public places in the county Yes 


Don't 


No 
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, +h a notice weekly for 3 weeks in a county news- Yes 
. . Don't Know 
No 
ifidavits stating he has notified the county Yes 
r and posted notices Don’t Know 
' } No 


ling to the law in your state what should the finder do? 


property becomes unavoidably destroyed should Yes 
" finder be held responsil le? Don't Know 
No 
the finder be entitled to 10% reward of the Yes 
of the property found? Don't Know 
No 
the finder be paid by the owner for expenses Yes 
might arise in taking care of property found Don't Know 
No 
finder hides articles found until a reward is Yes 
d should he be guilty of theft? Don't Know 
No 
roperty found contains no means of identifica Yes 
should the finder be responsible ? Don't Know 
x 
NO 
the finder be guilty of larceny if he knew the Yes 
. r of the property and did not return it? Don't Knov 
No 


of 2188 students participated in the study. These students, 


nd 1156 girls; 1462 from lowa, 724 from Texas; ranged in 
to twenty years. The students selected were from the fifth 

twelfth grades, 772 from the elementary grades, 666 from th 

school grades, and 750 from the high school grades. The white 

mb d 2031 1157 ere | J ide 

iDere d , ana were coiored students 

ywa school systems, and four Texas school systems cooperated 


The cities where these school systems were located, ranged 





less than 1,000 population to 150.000 population ind rep 


g, railroading, meat packing manufacturing, and oil refining 


rin 
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The findings of this study show 

(1) that students do not possess the statute information 
what to do in cases of lost and found property. None of the 2188 
tested could give the state statute regarding lost and found propert 


seventy-eight percent of their responses to questions dealing with t 





statute concerning lost and found property were answered, ‘Don't K 
or their responses were gross inaccuracies 

(2) that although eighty-six percent of the students’ judgme: 
respond with court decisions regarding lost and found property, y 
teen percent, or one student out of every seven, report judgments, 
urried out in action, would mean punishment by law 


(3) that students accept certain behavior actions which are not 


1! 
iCvali 


iccepted or y approved 


An analysis of test results relating to lost and found property 


shows location and race differences which were statistically significant 


average item difference of the Iowa white students’ judgments 





closer correspondence (4.9 times its standard error) with court 
than do the judgments of the Texas students. The average item diff 


f judgments of white students shows a closer correspondence (4 


its standard error) with court decisions than are the judgments of 


Although not statistically significant, average percent difference 


to indicate that girls’ judgments correspond more closely to court d 


than do boys’ judgments, that eleven year old students’ judgment 
respond more closely to court decisions than do the judgments of 
or eighteen year old students, but that twelfth grade students’ judg 
orrespond more closely to court decisions than do the judgments of 
or ninth grade students 


1 


An analysis of students reported beliefs regarding issues involve 


lost and found property show that white st. dents more than colored st 





lowa students more than Texas students, twelfth grade students mor 
sixth or ninth grade students, and eighteen year old students mor 
eleven or fifteen year old students know the legal meaning of th 
mislaid property,” “lost property,” and “discarded property.” 

The sixth grade students more than the ninth grade or twelftl 


students, the eleven year old students more than the fifteen year 
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a year old students, and the colored students more than the white 
nts believe that the average finder would return all lost articles he 


erty, al Eleven year old students more than fifteen year old or eighteen year 
; lents, sixth grade students more than ninth grade or twelfth grade 
t Knov ts, and girls more than boys favor the giving of a large reward to 
er of lost property. 
2 olored students more than the white students believe in a severe 
yet four ent for failure to return found property, and advocate imprisonment 
f fines as a means of punishment. 
omposite picture based on students’ beliefs regarding general be 
relation to found property shows the following: Fifty percent 
tudents believe that responsibility for the return of a lost article 
be placed jointly on the loser and finder; sixty-four percent of the 
cael ; believe that the average finder would more likely return an article 





to a friend than one belonging to a stranger; sixty-one percent 
students believe the finder would be more likely to return found 


sUi€ 


4 
believe the finder would be more likely to return an article that 


owner could use than an article that anyone could use. 


to a poor woman than to a rich man; sixty-one percent of the 


[hat the amount of effort required to locate the owner should be the 
reward and not the value of the article is the belief of sixty-three 

of the students. Sixty-one percent of the students believe that the 
now existing for failure to return lost articles is too severe. Eighty 
ent of the students believe tha: definite laws stating what the finder 


| loser should do would be helpful. 


Ninety-nine percent of the students state that if they found an article 
would not use it or give it away; and sixty-two percent state that they 





pick up found articles; seventy-nine percent state that they would 
rtise; and seventy-three percent claim that they would look for the 
The belief that “finders are keepers” is held by as many as seven 


of the students. 


It should not be too much to expect that students’ knowledge and judg 
regarding social problems should improve as the students mature in 
[his study, however, shows that although knowledges regarding lost 
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property increase somewhat with age and grade tra 


fall 


judgments corresponding with court decisions, and attitudes toward 


qually as high with younger students as 
‘ 4 d 


is cood. then some method should be adopt 


l adopt ] 


i 


law common knowledge to adults and young 


citizenry follows a better procedure regarding this problem 
provided by the statutes, then th« law i be revised 


public informed 


; 


t information as what should 


found property, and if their attitudes are thi 
monly accepted by the best society, then the teaching problem is 
intatr i h ivior re rion ommensurate with the knowledge 
ly acquired If. however, students do not know wh 
» done regarding lost and found property, or if their attit 


ides tow 


ontrary to those commonly accepted 
| 
1, for then knowledge must be 


' 
overt behavior directed 


of property which is univer 

ick of knowledge: 
se incidental 
re in the past | 


teaching student 
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TABLE Ila 


v7 RESPONSES CORRESPONDING WITH CouRT DECISIONS IN 
Lost AND FOUND CASES 


es Found With Property Clue, (Defendant finds money with name of owner in purse 








% Student Responses 

Agreement with Court 

take found money for his own use 98 
eave money lying in the street 96 
ght to money even though he did not see loser lose it 9 
nvenience himself if necessary to find owner 85 
sib wr locating owner 93 
yperty to an innocent party does not clear him 70 
punished according to law 12 
e punished for failure to return property 55 





table reads: 98% of the students’ responses agree with the decision of the court that 
situation, should not take found money for his own use. 


TABLE IIb 


RESPONSES CORRESPONDING WITH COURT DECISIONS IN 
LOsT AND FOUND CASES 


es Found With No Property Clue, (Defendant finds article with no means o 
attached. The finder gives the article to another member of the family 


Student Responses 
Agreement with Court 





g ov ind articles to other members of the family does not clear him 91 
g found art untouched is not the best procedure 
venience himself if necessary to find owner 
for locating owner 
1 property to an innocent party does not clear him 
g over found property for civic purposes does not free him 


punished according to law 
yunished for failure to return property 





reads: 91% of the students’ responses agree with the decision of the court that 
f by turning over found articles to other members 





n, does not clear hima 





RESPONSES CORRESPONDING WITT CourRT DECISIONS IN 























es ind on One’s Own Property, (In one situation, estray property is found on the 
St n tl ther situation, misplaced property is found concealed within property 
an 
Student Re sponses 
Agreement with Court 
to estray property or mispiace d property concealed within property honest 
97 
thing und property is not the best procedure 93 
I even though owner might not know of his loss 67 
imself if necessary to find owner 95 
anim d assume responsibility of locating owner 72 
aced property concealed within property honestly purchased should assume respons 
ating owner i7 
g found property to an innocent party does not clear him 85 
inished according to law for failure to return an estray anima ..56 
e punished for failure to return an estray animal .77 
inished according to law for failure to return m yperty concealed within 
estly purchased . 33 
e punished for failure to return misplac property concealed within property hon 
ised 2 
tabl eads: 97 if the students’ responses agree wit! decision of the irt tha 
t situation, is not entitled to estray property r te aced property « ceale 
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TABLE IlId 
STUDENTS RESPONSES CORRESPONDIN« 


Lost AND FOUND 








\ 


WIT} 








il 


RESEARCH ry 


Court DECISIONS ID 


CASES 











tuat 4: Articles I | Property Frequented by the Publ In one situation, mons 
A pu | t t situation, a valuable pacl s found on a trair 
® Student | 
Decis irt Agreement w 
Finder is not entitled to property found ir it Dp 
Finder al lid notil fficia f found art ut not e charge f pr pert 2 
Finder has respor ty ev though | lid not see ser lose article : 
t er does not r i assume further yonsibility after found property has been turns 
ar oy 
| ' _ ser of nul nerty ¢ me reanonaihbility for ! ne | > 
4 w nage r py to assume res] s ity cat x Se 
} r has right t property found among innocent persons g 
Fir sh ve punished a rding t aw 
I rs ‘ inished for turning over property to pu fficia 
Not I ta eads: 91 f the students’ responses agr with the decision of t 
‘ , - t situat s not entitled t roperty found in publ places 
TABLE Il 
STUDENTS RESPONSES CORRESPONDING WITH COURT DECISIONS IN 
LOST AND FOUND CASI 
tuat Art a I lon Pr t f Other Ir als, (Mon ‘ ind buried 
a wr . r +) " ; ry 1s 3 eT ’ 
Student 
I r ( irt Agreement 
Present wher and is t entit t found 
La w ild take s set t at wne o wees 
Not knowing owns ea not lessen reanonsibilit f finder 
A etior f land owr ‘ eit Pe als and f w law f thie state was t 
It is not ssary for owner and to do more than law required t loser of p 
Present w > acted g sith ar ‘ wed statut f his stats 
Defendant } t be punis la . ng t law 
Plaintiff ild he ent i to the found mons ’ rding t aw 
AT .¢ I ‘ reada: 62 ‘ ‘ ts’ responses agree with tl 1, sier f+ 
t « A r f i tr | irt ia nis? te tit t t ! j } 
TABLE Ill 
STUDEN ESPON ro INVOI LOST AND FOUND PROPERT 
Knowledg 
Know ig ‘ " rY , ort 
Know g Ai tert st pr rt " 
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TABLE III (Continued) 


f Responses 


).00 value, is $5.00 





inishment 30 days to 5 years, fine $100.00 to $500.00 too severe ..64 
punishment 1 year to 10 years, fine $100.00 to $1,000.00 too sever« 57 


, just punishment, a reprimand__-. 
, a just punishment, 30 days or $100.00 fine . 
" i if finders were not keepers 





: there were lost and found laws 87 
2 N i if there were specific lost and found laws 80 
ag ¥ i if careless persons might expect to get back lost property 59 
‘ 1 if finders tried to locate owners . 94 
o article, look for owner. . = 
ately advertise : 
a day to see if advertisement is run 
time and money to locate owner if value is $100.00 
tailed description of article - --. . : 
a lost article 
" ‘ 
wn 
f anyone inquires _ . © 


a city or county officia 


articie awa) 











rtisement in the pap 
article has been found. : » 
reads: 74% of the students knew the legal meaning of t term ‘‘mislaid prop 
idents believed the responsibility should be placed on both the loser and the 


ijents believed the finder would pick up lost articles 


























TRENDS IN EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


EDUCATIONAL research shows the same characteristics of er 
change that characterize other institutions in modern life. One 
know what is the fundamental cause, whether it is the changes in 
tion, in economic status of peoples, in the fluctuation of social 
the influence of great men or even in changes in climate, but at 
each decade shows such entirely new characteristics that they may 
nated by such adjectives as gay (90's), roaring (20's), or gloon 
A history of educational research when it is written will show a cort 
ing flow and shift in educational research 


The origins of educational research are well known and h 


described from time to time. How many times has it been re 
the modern movement in research in education had its start in 
tests constructed by J]. M. Rice in 1874-1895! How many times 
story been told of Binet’s contributions, together with Simon 
rve as tests for intelligence which were finally ass 
the well-known Binet—Simon Scale' 

In the second decade of the present century, the intellig 
movement got under way, culminating in the work of Otis just 


World War and the Army Alpha Intelligence Examination during tl! 


This work start the avalanche. It is hard to put oneself in 





mind of the workers at that period ind to catch the enthusiasm w 
lerman, Otis, Trabue, Thorndike, Miller, and a host of others set 
ke intelligence tests available for schools: and the heat w 
he critics—Bagley and others—challenged the implicational o 
these tests. This latter controversy. by the way, still continu 
[he work on intelligence tests as well as previou work 
Woody, Thorndike, and McCall, Hotz and others, also started 
} } ‘ 


production of tests of achievement in school subjects and inaug 


rosy era of making education ‘‘scientific’’ when “Whatever exists 


ome amount—and hence can be measured” was the slogan 
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ous souls also began experimenting with the measurement of 
tellectual and emotional phases of mind. Woodworth led the 
his ‘Personal Data Sheet’ during the War. By the end of the 
le of the century a considerable accumulation of research was at 
licate the values in observation, ratings, questionnaires, interviews, 
‘ts, and other less rigorous devices for studying personality. 
1930's might be characterized as the time when questionnaires 
interest, attitude, and adjustment were tried out, at first 
lly as though the last stone to the edifice of the scientific method 
yn had been raised into place, later with some misgivings. More 
misgivings have grown. Whereas tests to measure intelligence 
ent have proved their worth and notwithstanding persistent 
recognized today as having a permanent contribution to make 
of guidance and evaluation in schools, the same cannot be 
ts of personality. The results are generally disappointing 


s are decidedly untrustworthy as indices of aspects of 


seems to have been that the psychology on which this work 
is faulty. America has held to its behavioristic, connectionistic 
too long. It has made us realists in one sense, but at the same 
le us surface realists only. We have been like prospectors who 
find gold on the surface but were not willing to mine below 
yy has been in America ever since Brill translated Freud's 
Freud himself lectured in Clark University in 1909. But educa 
5 eyes to depth psychology and the psyc hology of motivation, 
yncentrated on what it could see. Today America is the gainer 
xpense with the influx of large numbers of trained psycho 
larly from Vienna, who will help us to become better 
more sympathetic toward depth psychologies. 
considerable experimentation has been undertaken with so 


tive techniques’! (a term apparently coined by Lawrence K 


R., and Murphy, L. B. “Projective Methods in the Psychologica 
} Journal f Experimental Educ 10m (Dec mber, 1938) 
L. K. “Projective Methods for the Study of Personality Journal 
Il (October, 1939), pp. 389-413 
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Frank). The Rorschach method is perhaps the best known of these 


tive techniques but a large number of others have been descril 


experimented with using such stimuli as ink blots, cloud pictures, 


yf dramatic situations, musical compositions, odors, and such const: 
ind play materials as painting, finger painting, drawing, dolls, an 
toy materials. With any of these media the child (or older person) is 


to express himself freely and in any way that seems interesting 
portant to him. From pictures, for instances, he is asked to tell 


It has been found that in any of these methods the child proj 
own hopes and fears, his wishes, desires, likes and dislikes, pret 
nd aversions, his basic complexes and life theories Typically 


dentify himself with a character in the picture about which he is t 


story or with the doll or puppet with which he is playing. These 


eveal, therefore, some of the inner springs of thought and action 
child's basic problems. Questionnaires failed to take account of 
tion and a person would, according to his needs, represent hims« 


his answers or distort himself in his own thoughts about himsel 


dy 


rojective techniques, however, 


would be seen by another person | 
| 7 


attention away from the person to the ink blot or picture enables the 
to express his own inner phantasies and attitu les without having to 


them at the same time because of a possi le self-reference 
[he work on projective techniques has barely started. Methods 


, i. , 
preting the resuits have yet to De worked Out and an immense 


xperimentation with them needs to be done. They will not res 


simple numerical score and cannot be used by the application of 


' 


iles and directions. For some time, therefore, their administration 


o the trained specialist. Indeed, ome wonders whether teachers wi 


want to use them in direct application to the teaching process | 
including as they do so much unconscious material, they are heavily 


emotionally. But projective techniques represent the path of progr 


| 
ducational-psychological research and they may become the fu 


PERCIVAL M. SYMONDS 
Teachers College, Colun 
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iress all communications relative to book reviews to Editor Kai Jensen, 
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em in the main with sources, 
C1St perspective, and interpretation 


Many reminiscences concerning historians 


i hundreds of illustrations from cen 
ries of historical works stud the pages 


the book 
complete 


Topical subheadings and 


bibliographical references 


1 have rendered the volume mor 
ful as a reference work 
f ’ ina Scien writt by 
sopne seexs ft show the elatior 
trical form to structure in natu 
I torical knowl ige to theoretical 


Theoretical analysis 


particular 


of types, defined 


led 
fai KnoOwiedcgze 


»bserved occur 


s a recognition 
R vations’ (p. 5), while history 
es not aim at generalizations, although 


re than a haphazard coilection of 


urticular parts. The second chapter dis 
isses Darwin's epochal demonstration 
I relation between historical and 
retical science, especially in the field 
biology. Among the other chapters 
unalyses of the relation of history to 
al science, physical science, philo 
phy, and religion. Kant's doctrine is 


varaphrased and extended as follows, t 


ibe such re 


ationships Theory 
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without history is empty, hist 


blind” (p. 36). TI 


neory 15 


evolutionary conception views 
he description of human prog 
is a philosophy materially diff 


that expressed by Oman, as 


the preceding paragraph. T 
lacks an index and has 


locum 
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iress all communications relative to research abstracts and bibliog- 
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BULLETINS 
mRY ALBERT. Criteria for the 
nt of Public Junior Colleges 

Bulletin of the Bureau of 


XII, No. 4 (Lexing- 
icky University of Ken 
1940), 156 pp 


presents criteria for deter 
ty need for a junior col 
s a policy for Kentucky 


ETT ALBERT, and AYERS, 
Stereopis: Data on Visual 

ind Perception Tests, Part Ill 
Pennsylvania: Keystone 

pany, 1940), 37 pp 

third of a series of research 

aspects of 

s report deals with stereopsis 


ve to various 


History DI Jewtsh 
rom 515 B. C. E. to 220 
Johns Hopkins University 
Education, No. 29 (Balti- 
ns Hopkins Press, 1940), 


presents a historical survey 
ophy, evolution, content, 
ration of Jewish Education 


and WerNGerR, Roy. The 
Financial Proposals to be 
Ohio County School Dis- 
ember 5, 1940 (Colum- 


search, Ohio State University, October, 

1940), 14 pp. Mimeographed 

This report contains a list of the spe- 
cial levies and school bond, issues sub 
mitted in Ohio county school districts on 
November 5, 1940, together with those 
submitted at the May primary, or at a 


special election 


Hoty, T. C., and WENGER, Roy. Finan 
cial Data for Obio Cities and Exempted 
Villages as of September 1940 (Colum- 
bus, Ohio: Bureau of Educational Re 
search, Ohio State University, October, 
1940), 19 pp. Mimeographed 

enrollment and 


The authors present 


financial information for city and ex- 


empted village school districts of Ohio 


KELLEY, TRUMAN L. Talents and Tasks, 
Harvard Papers, No. 1 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Graduate 
of Education, Harvard 
1940), 48 pp 
The author provides an ingenious tech 

nical discussion of abilities 

and occupational needs with appropriate 
statistical methods. 


LAFFERTY, H. M. Graduate Studies 1940, 
Bulletin of The East Texas Stat 
Teachers College, X XIII, No. 7 (¢ 
merce, Texas: East Texas State Teach 
ers College, September, 1940), 106 pp 
The bulletin abstracts f 

theses for the Master's degree at the East 


Education 
School 


University, 


individual 
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[iri \X am J. S., et al. The As- imerica presents the uniqu 
Educational Films, Publi project in Columbus, India 
Scottish Council for Re- Resources for Youth describes 
Educati XVII (London munity council developn 
[ , 7 f Press Ltd Angeles County, Californi 
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RESEARCH 


igations carried on by the 
e Educational Research De 
Ohio Education Associa 


year 1939-40 


LI » The Side Shows 
reprinted trom Science in 
Second Edition (Madison 


f Wisconsin Press, 1940), 


usses scientific liscov 

relative to the nature 
expresses the view that 
uin the universe 


Director T/ 
The Iowa State 


tin, XXXVI No 50 


ratory 


lowa State College Of 
1 Mechanic Arts, May 
Dp 
rt 
y ! work th 
ry t low Stat 


Scottish 
Research in Education 
Scottish Council for Re 
ion, 1940), 15 pp 

Council presents its report 


1940 


C HILL, PENELOPE. 


CONSTANCE. The Growth 
uscle and Overlying Tissues 
y Studi | Roentgen 
] Area, Monographs of 


Research in Child 
3 (Washington, 
y for Research in Child 
National Research Coun 


present data on the 


ncipal tissues of 


x-ray films. 


the leg 
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nas 


Educati 
of the Rt. Hon 
Childers, Australian Council 
No 


niversity 


SWEETMAN, EDWARD. The 


Activities in Victoria 
a. 6G. & 
for Educational Research, Series 
Melbourne | 


1940), 140 pp 


58 (Melbourne 
Press 


tells the story of 


The author 


tional work of Hugh Culling Eardley 
Childers in Victoria, Australia 
Unricu, R. P. A Study of Arithmetic in 


One to Six (Toledo, Ohi 


University of Toledo, 1940), 42 pp 


Mimeographed 


[he author presents a survey of ir 
nt trends in the content of arithmet« 
using various sources: previous investiga 
texts ind tests 
DUCATIONAI ADMINISTRATION AND 
PERVISION 
PUNKI HAROLD H School Busses, 


and Loads,” Te School 


No. 9 (Novembe 


Drivers, Trips, 
Review, XLVIII, 


1940), pp 672—684 

[he author presents data relative t 
school busses and pupil transportation 
witl sugvest s wit rete! 
Ri HERMAN G I rs of Hig 

School Enrollment Illinois ] 

§ l Revieu XLVIII, WN 

(November, 1940), pp. 657-666 

( ‘ ge assessed va 1 

s of extra holding power 
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CURRICULA AND OBJECTIVES 


Petrir, DoNALp D. “The Content of 
Junior High School Science,” School 
Science and Mathematics, XL, No. 8 


763~777. 


(November, 1940), pp 
The concluding report of a study of 
the content of junior high school science 
courses as shown by an analysis of texts 
D. R 


Courses in 


“Objectives of Survey 
Physical Science, The 
XLVIIIl, No. 9 


685-692 


WATSON, 


School Review, 
(November, 1940), pp 


The author presents a detailed analysis 


f the objectives of survey courses ir 
physical science 
Wrep, Ipa C. “Curriculum Relations lk 


volved in the Conservation Program of 


the United States Biological Survey, 
Science kducati nm, XXIV, No 3 


(October, 1940), pp. 260-268 

[he author presents an analysis of 
certai materials of the United States 
Biological Survey for suggestions as t 
the conservation content of biology 


STATISTICS MEASUREMENTS ANI 


SCIENTIFIC TECHNIQUES 
and ROBERTSON 


Intangibles: A 


Edu cation 


HOWARD, FREDERICK T 
M. I 


Secend Study 


Scaling the 


Y: sé nNé ¢ 


XXIV, No. 5 (October, 1940), pp 
:Y »Ss5 

[he authors present data relative to 

st of se and effect relationships it 


WILLIAMSON, E. G., and Borpin, E. § 


Evaluating Counseling by Means of a 

Control-Group Experiment,” Sc/ 

1 Society, LI], No. 1349 (Nove 
1940), pp. 43444 

The authors present the results of an 

eT ta stud rf couns ling fron 





which they conclude that stud " 


have been counseled were like 
better adjusted than those who w 


to their own resources 


NEW TESTS 


ALLEN, RIcHARD D., and oth 
lian Achievement Te 


World Book Con ) 


revised for continu 


(¢ hicago 
Batteries 


urement of achievement is 


gracdk 1 through 8 
Brrp, Onive E. Byrd Heait/ 
Scale (New York: The Psy 


Corporation, 1940) 


[hus scale consists of 100 


concerning hygiene and safety 


jack W. Dunlap 
Preference Blank (Yonkers, 
World Book Company, 194 


form 2 pp 


DUNLAI 


Effective guidance, whether ed 
or vocational, implies trustwort! 
tion of success or failure in giv 
suits. The Academic Preferet 
as been devised to provide an 
quantitative measure of a pup 
fields in 


preferences for en 


various academic 


expressed 


Of cupying himself with sp 
tors in these fields. Norms are 
for sixth, seventh, eighth, 
grade students and are bas« 
5 f 4500 children in th 
GESELL, ARNOLD. Gesel] Det 
Sched ul (New York: TI 


logical Corporation, 1940) 


This test permits a broad eva 


the total process of child dev 


from four weeks to five years 


performance item 


ludes 21 








Company 


; 


N 


ic! 


f 
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printed material, and 25 

record form 

and BENZ, H. E. Hanes 
ogy Test (Cincinnati: C. A 


l 


i 


achievement in 


rk 


1939), two forms 


high school 


] Rucvw, G. M. and 
M. 1940 Revision of the 
bievement Test, Form D 


World Book Company, 


ries incorporating basic 
make possible an evalua- 
and group achievement to 


tofore impossible 


Read 


University, 


ICK L. Inventory of 


ni (Stanford 


Stanford University Press 
’ Readis I 
igh school and college 
raise the quality and 


ung periences 
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POTTHOFI! EpwARD F and COREY 
STEPHEN M. Potthoff—Corey Test » 
Educational Psychology (Bloomington 
Illinois Public School Publishing 
Company ) 

This test is intended for use in el 


mentary courses in educational psychology 
and is divided into three parts: general 
psychology, psychology of 
psychology of 
available 


educational! 
and schoo 
subjects. Each 


forms, A and B 


learning, 


part is in tw 


SEASHORE, C. E. Seashore Measure 
Musical Talents, Revised Edition (New 
York: The Psychological Corporatior 
1940) 


This popular test of musical discrimin 


tion consists of two series of records 
both measuring the same factors: Pitcl 
Loudness, Time, Timbre, Rhythm, an 
Tonal Memory 
TURSI PAUI L. Shorthand ipiitud 
Te (New York: The Psychologix 
Corporation, 1940) 
This test is designed to predict tl 
bility of a student to learn shorth 
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, } lit > pe rsons ft 


ng qu ty i 


iu 


ite 1S aw urded 


umn Dr. Hollis is visit 


tation, im many graduate 


ting as a ‘clinical con- 


immediate and pressing 


urticular situations. He has 


£ 


i 


juate schools t imple 
¥ 1 
S$ Io. nore effectively 


viding nore syster I 
tof | pprenticeship 
cr 4 level Pp vi ne 
participating in guid 
nz . a arf ging 
ssional problems tha 
ere icner;rs 1 subrect 

Op iting witli 


g the preparation of 
He will welcome sug 


ot the ] HTnai Ot 


rs the rig 
roguce ren ’ il 
il } f 

in c i 
' . , , 

> AL SCI r high sch 


ge levels has been com- 


pleted. About six million tests and 
early a million answer sheets for ma 
chine scoring of the tests have peen 
distributed. The subvention has now 

to an end and the continuation of 
the Cooperative Test Service will depend 
upon the income from tests now avail 


able and from those which can |} 


— 
pared on the income from sale: 

The study of primary abilities carrie 
on by Dr. and Mrs. Thurstone in the 


past few years has centered tl prop 
lem of describing the mental en low! t 

; 1 , 
of an individual by a profile of ability 
rather than by a single index such as 


an intelligence quotient. The Committee 


has made available a preliminary edition 


f tests for primary mental abilities 
wh ill be revised in tl light of 
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in amproving their procedures for select- 
The 
contribution of the Teacher Examination 
Service for public school officers is relief 
from the burden of making and scoring 
thus 
them to give more adequate attention t& 
important but less 
tangible factors that determine teaching 
ability, 


ing new teachers chief immediate 


enabling 


their Own examinations, 


the rating of the 


such as training, experience 


records, and personality factors 


An important study was initiated in 


1939 for the purpose of determining the 
needs felt by those engaged in guidance 


and remedial work in schools and col 
leges, and of formulating practicable sug 
gestions for meeting these needs. The 
complete report of the director, P. J 


Rulon, has not yet been received, but the 
preliminary findings indicate that for the 
first time there will be available a rea 


sonably 


of the 


Status 


accurate blue print of the 


} 


Ruidance movement 


The chairman of the Committee is 


H. E. Hawkes of Columbia University 
who prepared this progress report 
School Plant Studi The School 
Plant Research Committee of the Ameri 
can Council on Education, which was 
organized in 1938, has under way 
study of toilet and wash bow! facilities 


number of schools throughout 
the United States for the purpose of de 
number 


termining between the 


enrollment 


ind th school 


Most of the original data for this study 


which being carried on under the 
immediat lirection of Ray Scherer 
superintendent of school buildings, Ro 


chester, New York, and 


School Plant 


member of the 
Research Committee—have 


been collected and are now being analyzed 


for presentation t 


the Committee at its 
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next meeting. It evider 
these data that the present code 
ments on the number of fixtures 


the enrollment are n 


seems 


tionship te 
high 

The cooperati: 
the Interstate School Building Se: 
Peabody 
also has a second study under w 
purpose of this 
grant of $12,000, is to develop 


Committee, in 


College for 1 


Ger ree 
investigation, 


tions for school equipment b 
quality. Already such a specificat 
been prepared for folding chairs 
on a performance tests 
re being carried on in cooperati: 


States 


series of 
the United Bureau of Sta 
In the development of such qualit 
plan is to classify 
groups, 
specifications prepared for each g 
purchasing body might then decid 


cifications the 


ment into three with 


class of equipment it wishes to p 


limit the bidding ¢ 


ind =x 
classincation, 
The Research Committee has ha 
leration for the 
tensive study of lighting, bu 


past two y 


t has not been able to secure tl 
necessary for such an investigati 
hoped, however, that funds f 
study, as well as for others badly 


in the school plant field, may be 


the near future 

I report was prepared by 
H of O} State University 

Science Committee On recon 
tion of its Science Committee 


tional Resources Planning Board 
adjusted the membership of the ¢ 
tex It now consists of four nom 


the Aca lemy 


cial Science 


of Sx ces, four ol 


Research Council, 
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Council on Education, and 


e American Council of Learned 


nce Committee recommended 
of its study of the relation 


leral government to research. A 


the National Research Council 
h research in industrial labo- 
a study in conjunction with 
Science Research Council deal 
search by business, are now 
otines 
the American Council on 
he Science Committee has 
leration to the relations of 
nstitutions to the present 
with a view to insuring 
adjustment of these institu 


lly their research activities 


} 


i and fo current social 
mutt now giving consid 
posals for a new study it 
Geld 
id 
g the recommendation of the 


mittee, a cooperative under- 
loped between the Na 
Planning Board and the 
Commission for the com 
Roster of Scientihc and 
Personnel. This activity has 
with the cooperation of the 
tific, learned, and profes 
eties and is developing a 
personnel which can be avail- 
mmediate demands are made 


ersonnel in a broad range 


um Studies—During the past 


society for Curriculum Study 


way three major projects 
direction of Helen Heffer- 
rnia State Department of 


Education, is a study of education and 


rural life. This committee proposes to 
produce within the next year a volume 
setting forth the present sociological 
conditions of rural living as they are re- 
lated to the school program. Attention 
will then be paid to analyzing the 
principles of modern education in terms 
of the possibilities for utilizing them in 
the rural schools of America 


A second committee, under the chair 
manship of C. O. Arndt of Northwest 
ern University, has completed a volume 
n the teaching of foreign cultures and 
languages in the public schools. This 
committee undertakes to analyze the in 
fluence and contribution of foreign cul 
ture groups to American society and 
makes definite proposals for the teaching 
of foreign languages and of the contri 


butions of foreign cultures 


A third committee is at work under 
the chairmanship of Bess Goodykoontz, 
U. S. Office of Education, on Home and 
Family Living. This report is being 
worked out in conjunction with a com 
mittee from the Department of Home 
Economics of the National Education As 
sociation. This committee proposes t 





inalyze the problems of family life and 
to suggest areas and materials to waicl 
the public school curriculun 
tribute 

The Society has also sent represent 
tives to the meetings of the various 
projects sponsored by the Americas 


Council on Education of which it is at 
issociate member. Two other projects are 
inder consideration, one dealing with a 
ommittee report on consumer educatio 
ind one with the use of visual-a 


materials in the public school curriculu 
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basis fe milar types of purposes and for the evaluation of cer 
counties in the south- tain aspects of instruction in lowa 
Project No. 705, Current Instructional 
! Practices in Rural High Schools, witl 
Colle [he research ; : 
Special Reference to Agriculture and R« 
} > ‘ ; f ‘ . 
s are carrica on if , } 
: : ited Scic es J). A Starrak, Leader 
tion Subsection of the it : 
The purpose of this study is to ascertain 
Experiment Station " 
1 @€vaiuate the opyectives course < 
| +} 
integral part of ¢ . 
pain it, and methods of instruction in cur 
cts are outiined in ' ' 
: mt use in the teaching of agriculture 
) ryt + +} 
/ number ; on 
nd related sciences. The schools t 
terviewed will be visited by a train 
6, Nature and Extet \ id tl instructional practi 
I ation in Agt ture hecked 
Farmers in lowa, J. A 
TI nain objectives of Marquette Stud Iwo projects are 
(1) to discover the ! way at Marquette University 
, f agricultural edu R. L. C. Butsch is attempting to discover 
beginning farmers 1 gnif t factors in the scholastic si 
get estimat : 3 of Marquette freshmen in the Col 
f agricultural educa ge f Liberal Arts, Business Admin 
g farmers in low i ] , S; 1 Engin 
such other dat g. He is used the lowa Cx nt 
ning am idequat Exan tion and the American Coun 
t ucat this I l gical Examination as the prog 
i several ses. Mark ure obta f 
general nead tl students at six-week vals f 
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. t ationship of specific 1 g skills 
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; t iDility to solve irithme prop 
on a ee 
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\ field man began work in , ; 
skills, and is working with 600 sevent 
8 and has to date in- , : 
grade pupils in two Milwaukee schools 
, tarry | 
’ ~ BATALI > it 
s of the state. The Surveys and Field Stud: Peabody ¢ 
pieted April i I} Division f Surveys at 
At} Ww ee prepare Field Studies has conducted a brief sur 
1 ‘ ' 
tl vey of t schools at North Charlesto 
h Developme: rf South Carolina, and Drew, Mississippi 
M Attitudes toward Agri 1 comy ensive rvey of the Greenvill 
suits, James E. Wert, Leader Mississippi, schools; a comprehensive 
f this study is to provide survey of the Greenwood, Mississippi 
tr I sed for guidance schools: a study of the North Carolina 
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colleges under the control of the State 
Baptist Convention; and a study of rural 
education with special references to small 
rural schools. 

The Division has furnished 
tive service for state programs in Missis 
sippi, Tennessee, Kansas, Alabama, and 
Florida. At the time, 
consultative relationship with the states 


of Tennessee, Alabama, and Oklahoma 


consulta- 


present it has a 


In addition to the state programs, the 


Division has extended its services to in 


clude county and local school districts, 
continuous advisory services being given 
Carolina, and 
During the 
Alamance County, North 
added. The local 
served by the 
Division Drew, Missis 
sippi; North Charleston, South Carolina; 
and Wilson, Arkansas. The incidental 
services of the Division in recent years 
have included short periods of visitation 
in widely 


South 


Alabama 


in Sumter County 


Cullman County, 
current year 
Carolina, has been 


schools which are being 


have included 


and conferences in schools 
listributed areas 

The Division has just completed, unde: 
the sponsorship of the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund, a study of small rural elementary 
schools of the South. The purpose of this 
study is to discover ways and means of 
improving rural schools and through them 
to develop ways and means of improving 
the quality of living in the rural South 
The completed study presents a discus- 
sion of: (1) schools and community 
living in the rural South; (2) conditions 
ybserved in 200 small rural schools; (3) 
experiences of rural children; and (4) 
implications for teacher-education institu- 
tions, state departments of education, and 
local administrative units. 

Division is following up this 
with the establishment of a con- 


The 


study 





[Vol N 


tinuing program of rural reg 
search and 
and service include original reg 
search in rural life and rural sch 
lems, the collection and dissem 
helpful information pertaining 
school problems, and the prov 
teacher-« 


service. This rural! 


consultative services to 
institutions, state departments o! 
administrativ: 


tion, and local 


garding these problems 
The Division 
Laboratory which p: 
materials, and faci 


also operates 
riculum 

guidance, 
official groups from state and loc: 
in planning f 
riculum During ti 


three years, the following schoo! 


engaged 
improvement. 


systems 


have had groups in the Cur 
Laboratory: Kansas, Tennessee, 
sippi Alabama, Florida, Oh 


North Charleston, South Carolina 
County, South Carolina; Blythev 
kansas; Columbia, South Carolina 
ville, Tennessee; Fairview, Al: 
Drew, Mississippi; and Wilson, A 
with the developn 
of curriculum 
conduct 


Coordinate 
State programs 
ment, the Division has 
Seminar of Teacher Education, in 
invited representatives of teacher 
tion institutions in the South 
Region. During the summer of | 
Junior College Workshop was co: 
especially for selected representatiy 
the junior colleges of Mississippi 

This summary statement was p! 
by Henry Harap, associate direct 
the Division. 





Pittsburgh School Survey.—The 
of the survey of the public scho 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, conduct 
the Division of Field Studies (Geors 








ector) of the Institute of Edu 
College, 
come 


Research, Teachers 


niversity, recently has 
ress This 


invitation of 


survey was under 
the board of 
cation of the City of Pitts 
board authorized this inquiry 

te financial survey had been 


its judgment, failed to 


educa 


f the fundamental 
volved in the maintenanc 
schools of Pittsburgh 

members of the staff ot 
College, Columbia Ur: 
of the survey and 


Each 


survey staff was supported 


versity, 
eld work 

report individual 
kers who were chosen from 


lvanced graduate students 
Teachers College during the 
There 


students who participated 


1939—40 were in 


spent at least two weeks 
gh. In 
ching staff of the College 


addition to the mem- 


workers six research 
employed for a period of 

report is presented in two 
ns. The first deals with cur 
second 


teaching, and the 


ems of administration and 





is available through the 


Publications, Teachers College, 
University, bound in cloth (564 


sells for $1 50 


nit f Child Development 
Follow-up examinations 


ade of a group of normative 


) were intensively studied in 


been 


1 who have restudied 
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inter 


with cinema recordings at annual 


vais over a period of ten years 


A study entitled, “Learning and 


Growth in Identical Infant Twins 
(Gesell and Thompson, 1929), intro 
luced the method of co-twin control 


The development of the same 


j 


identical 


pair of 


twins has been carefully fol 


lowed for a period of thirteen years, by 


means of experimental studies and 


periodic physical and mental measure 


ments. During the present year volumi 


j 


10us anthropometric, behavioral, and 


lor 


inematographic data have been analyzed 


preparatory to publication. This study 


constitutes letailed and objective 


inalysis of the genesis and permanenc 
f individual differences, experimentally 


ind clinically defined by co-twin com 


parison 
A developmental study of two infants 
defect was made by Miss 

} 


has made 


with cerebral 
Thompson. Burton M. Castner 
domi 


developmental study of lateral 


nance (handedness), using as subjects 
hildren of the normative group on whom 
lata concerning handedness had been ob 
tained at progressive age levels from four 
weeks through seven years. The problem 
has been studied from the standpoint of 
laterality 
been 
reliability of 


clinical diagnosis and prediction made in 


reading disabilities as well as 
Numerous case records have also 


surveyed to determine the 


the preschool period 
Studies have been made of the develop 
Stages in the 


nental ontogenetic or 


ganization of prone behavior in human 


infancy (Gesell and Ames). By means 


of cinema psychomotor 
tempo of been 
measured, supplying objective and quanti 


tative evidence on the problem of con 


analysis the 


individual infants has 
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lividua lifferenc Mrs 
A e a i f the mot 
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